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I. ' 
| [Extract from the Advertising Columns of The 
Times :—} 
] “ An UnKNowN FRrienp is requested to men- 
| 


| 
| 


' tion (by advertisement) an address at which a 

letter can reach him. The receipt of the infor- 
|| mation which he offers, will be acknowledged by 
| a reward of Five Pounds.” 


FROM CAPTAIN WRAGGE TO MAGDALEN. 

“ Birmingham, July 2nd, 1847. 

“My dear Girl, 

“The box containing the articles of costume 
which you took away by mistake, has come safely 
| to hand. Consider it under my special protec- 
tion, until I hear from you again. 
| “I embrace this opportunity to assure you, 
| once more, of my unalterable fidelity to your 
| interests. Without attempting to intrude my- 
| self into your confidence, may I inquire whether 
| Mr. Noel Vanstone has consented to do you 
| justice? I greatly fear he has declined—in which 

case, I can lay my hand on my heart, and solemnly 

declare that his meanness revolts me. Why do I 

feel a foreboding that you have appealed to him 

in vain? Why do I find myself viewing this 
fellow in the light of a noxious insect? We 
are total strangers to each other; 1 have no 
sort of knowledge of him, except the knowledge 
| [picked up in making your inquiries. Has my 
intense sympathy with your interests made my 
| perceptions prophetic? or, to put it fancifully, 
is there really such a thing as a former state of 
existence? and has Mr. Noel Vanstone mortally 
insulted me—say, in some other planet ? 

“T write, my dear Magdalen, as you see, with 
my customary dash of humour. But I am serious 
in placing my services at your disposal. Don’t 
let the question of terms cause you an instant’s 
hesitation. I accept, beforehand, any terms you 
like to mention. If your present plans point 
that way—I am ready to squeeze Mr. Noel Van- 
stone, in your interests, till the gold oozes out 
of him at every pore, Pardon the coarseness of 
this metaphor. My anxiety to be of service to 
you rushes into words; lays my meaning, in the 


| II. 
1 


| 
| 
| 
i] 


rough, at your feet; and leaves your taste to 
polish it with the choicest ornaments of the 
English language. 

“ How is my unfortunate wife? 1 am afraid 
you find it quite impossible to keep her up at 
heel, or to mould her personal appearance into 
harmony with the eternal laws of symmetry and 
order. Does she attempt to be too familiar 
with you? I have always been accustomed to 
Check her, in this respect. She has never been 
permitted to call me anything but Captain; and 
on the rare occasions, since our union, when cir- 
cumstances may have obliged her to address me 
by letter, her opening form of salutation has been 
rigidly restricted to ‘Dear Sir.’ Accept these 
trifling domestic particulars as suggesting hints 
which may be useful to you in managing Mrs. 
Wragge ; and believe me, in anxious expectation 
of hearing from you again, 

“ Devotedly yours, 
“Horatio WRraGce.” 


I. 

FROM NORAH TO MAGDALEN. 
(Forwarded, with the Two Letters that follow it, 
Srom the Post-ofice, Birmingham.] 

“‘ Westmoreland House, Kensington, 
“ July Ist. 
**My dearest Magdalen, 

“ When you write next (and pray write soon !) 
address your letter to me at Miss Garth’s. I 
have left my situation ; and some little time may 
elapse before I find another. 

“Now it is all over, I may acknowledge to 
you, my darling, that I was not happy. I tried 
hard to win the affection of the two little girls I 
had to teach ; but they seemed, I am sure I can’t 
tell why, to dislike me from the first. Their 
mother I have no reason to complain of. But 
their grandmother, who was really the ruling 
power in the house, made my life very hard to 
me. My inexperience in teaching was a constant 
subject of remark with her; and my difficulties 
with the children were always visited on me as 
if they had been entirely of my own making. I 
tell you this, so that you may not suppose [ re- 
gret having left my situation. Far from it, my 
love—I am glad to be out of the house. 

“T have saved a little money, Magdalen; and 
I should so like to spend it in staying a few 
days with you. My heart aches for a sight of 





my sister; my ears are weary for the sound of 
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her voice. A word from you, telling me where 
we can meet, is all. I want. Think of it—pray 
think of it. 

“Don’t:suppose Lam discouraged by: this first 
check. There are many kind people in the 
world; and some of them may employ me next 
time. The way to happiness is often very hard 
to find; harder, I almost think, for women than 
for men. But, if we only try patiently, and try 
long enough, we reach it at last—in Heaven, if 
not on earth. I think my way now, is the way 
which leads to seeing you again. Don’t forget 
that, my love, the next time you think of 

* Noran.” 
IV. 
FROM MISS GARTH TO MAGDALEN. 
“ Westmoreland House, July 1st. 
“My dear Magdalen, 

“You have no useless remonstrances to appre- 
hend, at the sight of my handwriting. My only 
object in this letter is to tell you something, 
which I know your sister will not tell you of her 
own accord. She is entirely ignorant that Iam 
writing to you. Keep her in ignorance, if you 
wish to spare her unnecessary anxiety—and me 
unnecessary distress. 

“Norah’s letter, no doubt, tells you that she 
has left her situation. I feel it my painful duty 


to add, that she has left it on your account. 
* The matter occurred in this manner. Messrs. 
Wyatt, Pendril, and Gwilt are the solicitors of 


the gentleman in whose family Norah was em- 
ployed. The life which you have chosen for your- 
self was known, as long ago as December last, 
to all the partners. You were discovered per- 
forming in public at Derby by the person who 
had been employed to trace you at York; and 
that discovery was communicated by Mr. Wyatt 
to Norah’s employer, a few days since, in reply 
to direct inquiries about you on that gentle- 
man’s part. His wife and his mother (who 
lives with him) had expressly desired that he 
would make those inquiries ; their doubts having 
been aroused by Norah’s evasive answers when 
they questioned her about her sister. You 
know Norah too well to blame her for this. 
Evasion was the only escape your present life 
had left her from telling a downright falsehood. 
“That same day, the two ladies of the family, 
the elder and the younger, sent for your sister; 
and told her they had discovered that you were 
a public performer, roaming from place to place 
in the country, under an assumed name. They 
were just enough not to blame Norah for this ; 
they were just enough to acknowledge that her 
conduet had been as irreproachable, as I had 
guaranteed it should be when I got her the 
situation. But, at the same time, they made it 
a positive condition of her continuing in their 
employment, that she should never permit you 
to visit her at their house—or to meet her and 
walk out with her when she was in attendance 
on the children. Your sister—who has patiently 
borne all hardships that fell on herself—instantly 
resented the slur cast on you. She gave her em- 





ployers warning on the spot. High words fol- 
lowed ; and she left the house that evening, 

“J have no wish to distress you by represent- | 
ing) the less of :this situation in the light of a | 
disaster. Norah was not so happy in it, as I | 
had hoped and believed she would be. It was | 
impossible for me to know beforehand that the 
children were sullen and intractable—or that | 
the husband’s mother was accustomed to make 
her domineering disposition felt by every one in 
the house. I will readily admit that Norah is 
well out of this situation. But the harm does not 
stop here. For all you and I know to the con- 
trary, the harm may go on. What has happened 
in this situation, may happen in another. Your 
way of life, however pure your conduct may be— 
and I will do you the justice to believe it pure—is 
a suspicious way of life to all respectable people. | 
I have lived long enough in this world to know, | 
that the Sense of Propriety, in nine Englishwo- 
men out of ten, makes no allowances and feels no | 
pity. Norah’s next employers may discover you; | 
and Norah may throw up a situation next time, | 
which we may never be able to find for her 
again. 
“TI leave you to consider this. My child! 
don’t think I am hard on you. J am jealous for | 
your sister’s tranquillity. If you will forget the | 
past, Magdalen, and come back—trust to your | 
old governess to forget it too, and to give you 
the home which your father and mother once gave 
her. 

“ Your friend, my dear, always, 

“ Harriet GARTH.” 
v. 
FROM FRANCIS CLARE, JUNR., TO MAGDALEN, 
“ Shanghai, China, 
“ April, 23rd, 1847. 
My dear Magdalen, 

“T have deferred answering your letter, in | 
consequence of the distracted state of my mind, | 
which made me unfit to write to yon. I am still i 
unfit— but I feel I ought to delay no longer. My | 
sense of honour fortifies me; and I undergo the 
pain of writing this letter. Hl 

“My prospects in China are all at an end. | 
The Firm, to which I was brutally consigned as | 
if I was a bale of merchandise, has worn out my | 
patience by a series of petty insults; and Ihave | 
felt compelled, from motives of self-respect, to , 
withdraw my services, which were undervalued | 
from the first. My returning to England, under 
these circumstances, is out of the question. I 
have been too cruelly used in my own country to 
wish to go back to it—even if I could. I pro- 
pose embarking on board a private trading vessel | 
in these seas, in a mercantile capacity, to make | 
my way, if I can, for myself. How it will end, 
or what will happen to me next, is more than I || 
can say. It matters little what becomes of me. I | 
am a wanderer and an exile, entirely through the 
faukt of others. The unfeeling desire at home ta | 
get rid of me, has accomplished its object. Iam | 
got rid of for good. 

“There is only one more sacrifice left for me 
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to make—the sacrifice of my heart’s dearest feel- 
ings. With no prospects before me, with no 
chance of coming home, what hope can I feel of 
performing my engagement to yourself? None! 
Amore selfish man than I am, might hold you to 
that engagement ; a less considerate man than I 
am, might keep you waiting for years—and to 
no purpose after all. Crueliy as they have been 
trampled on, my feelings are too sensitive to 
allow me to do this. I write it with the tears in 
my eyes—you shall not link your fate to an out- 
east. Accept these heart-broken lines as re- 
leasing you from your promise. Our engage- 
ment is at an end. 

“The one consolation which supports me, in 
bidding you farewell, is—that neither of us is to 
blame. You may have acted weakly, under my 
father’s influence, but [am sure you acted for the 
best. Nobody knew what the fatal consequences 
of driving me out of England would be, but my- 
self—and Iwas not listened to. I yielded to 
my father, I yielded to you; and this is the end 
of it! 

“T am suffering too acutely to write more. 
May you never know what my withdrawal from 
our engagement has cost me! I beg you will 
not blame yourself. It is not your fault that I 
have had all my energies misdirected by others 
—it is not your fault that I have never had a 
fair chance of getting on in life. Forget the 
deserted wretch, who breathes his heartfelt 
prayers for your happiness, and who will ever 
remain your friend and well-wisher, 

“Francis Ciareg, Jun.” 


VI. 
FROM FRANCIS CLARE, SEN., TO MAGDALEN. 
(Enclosing the Preceding Letter.) 

“T always told your poor father my son was a 
Fool ; but I never knew he was a Scoundrel until 
the mail came in from China. I have every 
reason to believe that he has left his employers, 
under the most disgraceful circumstances. For- 
get him from this time forth, as Ido. When you 
and I last set eyes on each other, you behaved 
well to me in this business. All I can now say 
in return, I do say. My girl, I am sorry for you. 

‘F. 0.” 
VII. 
FROM MRS. WRAGGE TO HER HUSBAND. 

“dear sir for mercy’s sake come here and help 
us She had a dreadful letter I don’t know what 
yesterday but she read it in bed and when I went 
in with her breakfast I found her dead and if the 
doctor had not been two doors off nobody else 
could have brought her to life again and she sits 
and looks dreadful and wont speak a word her 
eyes frighten me so I shake from head to foot oh 
please do come I keep things as tidy as I can and 
Ido like her so and she used to be so kind to me 
and the landlord says he’s afraid she’ll destroy 
herself I wish I could write straight but I do 
shake so your dutiful wife matilda wragge excuse 
faults and beg you on my knees come and help us 





the Doctor good man will put some of his own 
writing into this for fear you can’t make out mine 
and remain once more your dutiful wife matilda 
wragge.” 

[ddded by the Doctor.) 

“ Sir,—I beg to inform you that I was yester- 
day called in to a neighbour’s, in Vauxhall Walk, 
to attend a young lady who had been suddenly 
taken ill. I recovered her with great difficulty from 
one of the most obstinate fainting fits I ever re- 
member to have met with. Since that time she 
has had no relapse, but there is apparently some 
heavy distress weighing on her mind, which it has 
hitherto been found impossible to remove. She 
sits, as I am informed, perfectly silent and per- 
fectly unconscious of what goes on about her, for 
hours together, with a letter in her hand, which 
she will allow nobody to take from her. If this 
state of depression continues, very distressing 
mental consequences may follow; and:I only do 
my duty in suggesting that some relative or 
friend should interfere, who has influence enough 
to rouse her. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“Ricuarp Jarvis, M.R.C.S.” 


VIII. 
FROM NORAH TO MAGDALEN. 
« July 5th. 

* For God’s sake, write me one line to say if 
you are still at Birmingham, and where I can find | 
you there! I have just heard from old Mr. Clare. 
Oh, Magdalen, if you have no pity on yourself, 
have some pity on me! The thought of you 
alone among strangers, the thought of you heart- 
broken under this dreadful blow, never leaves me 
for an instant. No words can tell how I feel for 
you! My own love, remember the better days 
at home before that cowardly villain stole his 
way into your heart; remember the happy time 
at Combe-Raven, when we were always together. 
Oh, don’t, don’t treat me like a stranger! We 
are alone in the world now—let me come and 
comfort you —let me be more than a sister to 
you, if I can. One line—only one line to tell 
me where I can find you! ” 


Tx. 
FROM MAGDALEN TO NORA. 
“July 7th. 


** My dearest Norah, 
* All that your love for me can wish, yourletter | 


has done. You, and you alone, have found your 
way to my heart. I could think again, I could feel 
again, after reading what you have written to me. 
Let this assurance quiet your anxieties. My 
mind lives and breathes once more—it was dead | 
until I got your letter. 

“The shock I have suffered has left a strange 
quietness in me. I feel as if I had parted from 
my former self—as if the hopes, once so dear to 
me, had all gone back to some past time, from 
which I am now far removed. I can look at the 
wreck of my life more calmly, Norah, than you 
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could look at it, if we were both together again. 
I can trust myself, already, to write of Frank. 

“My darling, [ think no woman ever knows 
how utterly she has given herself up to the man 
she loves—until that man has ill-treated her. 
Can you pity my weakness if I confess to having 
felt a pang at my heart, when I read that part of 
your letter which calls Frank a coward and a 
villain? Nobody can despise me for this, as I 
despise myself. Iam like adog who crawls back 
and licks the master’s hand that has beaten him. 
But it is so—I would confess it to nobody but 
you—indeed, indeed it isso. He has deceived 
and deserted me; he has written me a cruel 
farewell—but don’t call him avillain! If he re- 
pented, and came back to me, I would die rather 
than marry him now—but it grates on me to 
see that word coward written against him in 
your hand! If he is weak of purpose, who 
tried his weakness beyond what it could bear? 
Do you think this would have happened if 
Michael Vanstone had not robbed us of our own, 
and forced Frank away from me to China? In 
a week from to-day, the year of waiting would 
have come to an end; and I should have been 
Frank’s wife, if my marriage portion had not 
been taken from me. 

* You will say—after what has happened, it is 
well that I have escaped. My love! there is 
something perverse in my heart, which answers 
—No! Better have been Frank’s wretched wife 
than the free woman I am now. 

“T have not written to him. He sends me no 
address at which I could write even if I would. 
But I have not the wish. I will wait, before I 
send him my farewell. If a day ever comes when 
I have the fortune which my father once promised 
Ishould bring to himn—do you know what I would 
do with it? Iwould send it all to Frank, as my 
revenge on him for his letter; as the last fare- 
well word, on my side, to the man who has 
deserted me. Let me live for that day! Let 
/ me live, Norah, in the hope of better times for 

you, which is all the hope I have left. When 
| I think of your hard life, I can almost feel the 
tears once more in my weary eyes. I can almost 
think I have come back again to my former self. 

“You will not think me hard-hearted and un- 
grateful, if I say that we must wait a little yet, 
before we meet ? I want to be more fit to see 
you than I am now. I want to put Frank 
farther away from me, and to bring you nearer 
still, Are these good reasons? I don’t know 
—don’t ask me for reasons. Take the kiss I 
have put for you here, where the little circle is 
drawn on the paper; and let that bring us to- 
gether for the present, till I write again. Good- 
by, mylove. My heart is true to you, Norah,— 
but I dare not see you yet. 

“ MAGDALEN.” 
x. 
FROM MAGDALEN 


My dear Miss Garth, 
“IT have been long in answering your letter; 


TO MISS GARTH. 
“ July 15th, 





but you know what has happened, and you will 
forgive me. 

“All that I have to say may be said in few 
words. You may depend on my never making the 
general Sense of Propriety my enemy again: 
I am getting knowledge enough of the world to 
make it my accomplice next time. Norah will 
never leave another situation on my account— 
my life, as a public performer, is at an end. It 
was harmless enough, God knows—I may live, 
and so may you, to mourn the day when I parted 
from it—but I shall never return to it again. It 
has left me, as Frank has left me, as all my better 
thoughts have left me—except my thoughts of 
Norah. 

“Enough of myself! Shall I tell you some 
news to brighten this dull letter? Mr. Michael 
Vanstone is dead; and Mr. Noel Vanstone has 
succeeded to the possession of my fortune and 
Norah’s. He is quite worthy of his inheritance. 
In his father’s place, he would have ruined us as 
his father did. 

“T have no more to say that you would care to 
know. Don’t be distressed about me. I am 
trying to recover my spirits—I am trying to for- 
get the poor deluded girl who was foolish enough 
to be fond of Frank, in the old days at Combe- 
Raven. Sometimes, a pang comes which tells me 
the girl won’t be forgotten—but not often. 

“Tt was very kind of you, when you wrote to 
such a lost creature as I am, to sign yourself— 
always my friend? ‘ Always’ is a bold word, my 
dear old governess! I wonder whether you will 
ever want to recal it? It will make no difference, 
if you do, in the gratitude I shall always feel for 
the trouble you took with me, when I was a little 
girl. I have ill repaid that trouble—ill repaid 
your kindness to me in after life. I ask your 
pardon and your pity. The best thing you can 
do for both of us, is to forget me. Affectionately 
yours, 

** MAGDALEN. 

*P.S.—I open the envelope to add one line. 
For God’s sake, don’t show this letter to 
Norah !” 

xI. 
FROM MAGDALEN TO CAPTAIN WRAGGE. 
“ Vauxhall Walk, July 17th. 

“Tf I am not mistaken, it was arranged that I 
should write to you at Birmingham, as soon as I 
felt myself composed enough to think of the 
future. My mind is settled at last; and I am 
now able to accept the services which you have 
unreservedly offered to me. 

“T beg you will forgive the manner in which I 
received you, on your arrival in this house, after 
hearing the news of my sudden illness. I was 
quite incapable of controlling myself—I was suf- 
fering an agony of mind which for the time de- 
prived me of my senses. It is only your due 
that I should now thank you for treating me 
with great forbearance, at a time when forbear- 
ance was mercy. 

“T will mention what I wish you to do, as 
plainly and briefly as I can. 
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“Tn the first place, I request you to dispose 
{as privately as possible) of every article of 
costume used in the dramatic Entertainment. I 
have done with our performances for ever; and 
I wish to be set free from everything which 
might accidentally connect me with them in the 
future. The key of my box is enclosed in this 
letter. 

“The other box, which contains my own 
dresses, you will be kind enough to forward to 
this house. I do not ask you to bring it your- 
self, because I have a far more important com- 
mission to entrust to you. 

“ Referring to the note which you left for me 
at your departure, I conclude that you have, by 
this time, traced Mr. Noel Vanstone from Vaux- 
hall Walk to the residence which he is now oc- 
cupying. If you have made the discovery— 
and if you are quite sure of not having drawn 
the attention either of Mrs. Lecount or her 
master to yourself—I wish you to arrange im- 
mediately for my residing (with you and Mrs. 
Wragge) in the same town or village in which 
Mr. Noel Vanstone has taken up his abode. I 
write this, it is hardly necessary to say, under 
the impression that, wherever he may now be 
living, he is settled in the place for some litile 
time. 

“Tf you can find a small furnished house for 
me on these conditions, which is to be let by the 
month, take it for a month certain to begin with. 
Say that it is for your wife, your niece, and your- 
self; and use any assumed name you please, as 
long as it is a name which can be trusted to 
defeat the most suspicious inquiries. I leave 
this to your experience in such matters. The 
secret of who we really are, must be kept as 
strictly as if it was a secret on which our lives 
'| depend. 
|“ Any expenses to which you may be put in 
carrying out my wishes, I will immediately repay. 
If you easily find the sort of house I want, 
there is no need for your returning to London 
to fetch us. We can join you as soon as we 
know where to go. ‘The house must be perfectly 
respectable, and must be reasonably near to Mr. 
Noel Vanstone’s present residence, wherever 
that is. 

* You must allow me to be silent in this letter 
as to the object which I have now in view. I 
am unwilling to risk an explanation in writing. 
When all our preparations are made, you shall 
hear what I propose to do from my own lips; and 
I shall expect you to tell me plainly in return 
whether you will, or will not, give me the help 
I want, on the best terms which I am able to 
offer you. 

“ One word more before I seal up this letter. 

“Tf any opportunity falls in your way, after 
you have taken the house, and before we join 
you, of exchanging a few civil words either with 
Mr. Noel Vanstone or Mrs. Lecount, take ad- 
vantage of it, It is very important to my present 
object that we should become acquainted with 
each other—as the purely accidental result of 





our being near neighbours. I want you to | 


smoothe the way towards this end, if you can, | 
before Mrs. Wragge and I come to you. Pray || 
throw away no chance of observing Mrs. Lecount, | 
in particular, very carefully. Whatever help | 
you can give me at the outset, in blindfolding 
that woman’s sharp eyes, will be the most pre- 
cious help I have ever received at your hands. 

“There is no need to answer this letter im- 
mediately—unless I have written it under a mis- 
taken impression of what you have accomplished 
since leaving London. I have taken our lodgings 
on for another week; and I can wait to hear 
from you, until you are able to send me such 
news as I wish to receive. You maybe quite 
sure of my patience for the future, under all pos- 
sible circumstances. My caprices are at an end ; 
and my violent temper has tried your forbearance 
for the last time. 

* MAGDALEN.” 
XII. 

FROM CAPTAIN WRAGGE TO MAGDALEN. 
“North Shingles Villa, Aldborough, Suffolk, 
“July 22nd. 

“ My dear Girl, 

“Your letter has charmed and touched me. 
Your excuses have gone straight to my heart; 
and your confidence in my humble abilities has 
followed in the same direction. The pulse of the 
old militiaman throbs with pride as he thinks 
of the trust you have placed in him, and vows to 
deserve it. Don’t be surprised at this genial 
outburst. All enthusiastic natures must explode 
occasionally: and my form of explosion is— 
Words. 

“Everything you wanted me to do, is done. 
The house is taken; the name is found; andI 
am personally acquainted with Mrs. Lecount. 
After reading this general statement, you will 
naturally be interested in possessing your mind 
next of the accompanying details. Here they 
are, at your service : 

“ The day after leaving you in London, I traced 
Mr. Noel Vanstone to this curious little sea-side 
snuggery. One of his father’s innumerable bar- 
gains was a house at Aldborough—a rising 
watering-place, or Mr. Michael Vanstone would 
not have invested a farthing in it. In this house 
the despicable little miser who lived rent free in 
London, now lives rent free again, on the coast 
of Suffolk. He is settled in his present abode 
for the summer and autumn; and you and 
Mrs. Wragge have only to join me here, to be 
established five doors away from him in this 
elegant villa. I have got the whole house for 
three guineas a week, with the option of remain- 
ing through the autumn at the same price. In 
a fashionable watering-place, such a residence 
would have been cheap at double the money. 

“Our new name, has been chosen with a 
wary eye to your suggestions. My Books— 
I hope you have not forgotten my Books ?— 
contain, under the heading of Shins Zo Jump 
Into, a list of individuals retired from this mortal 
scene, with whose names, families, and circum- 
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stances I am well acquainted. Into some of 
those Skins I have been compelled to Jump, in 
the exercise of my profession, at former periods 
of my career. Others are still in the condition of 
new dresses, and remain to be tried on. The 
Skin which will exactly fit us, originally clothed 
the bodies of a family named Bygrave. I am in 
Mr. Bygrave’s skin at this moment—and it fits 
without a wrinkle. If you will oblige me by 
slipping into Miss Bygrave (Christian name, 
Susan); and if you will afterwards push Mrs. 
Wragge—anyhow ; head foremost if you like— 
into Mrs. Bygrave (Christian name, Julia), the 
transformation will be complete. Permit me 
to inform you that I am your paternal uncle. 
My worthy brother was established, twenty 
years ago, in the mahogany and logwood trade 
at Belize, Honduras. He died in that place; 
and is buried on the south-west side of the 
local cemetery, with a neat monument of 
native wood carved by a self-taught negro artist. 
Nineteen months afterwards, his wife died of 
apoplexy at a boarding-house in Cheltenham. 
She was supposed to be the most corpulent 
woman in England; and was accommodated on 
the ground floor of the house in consequence 
of the difficulty of getting her up and down 
stairs. You are her only child; you have been 
under my care since the sad event at Chelten- 
ham; youare twenty years old on the second of 
August next; and, corpulence excepted, you are 
the living image of your mother. I trouble you 
with these specimens of my intimate knowledge 
of our new family Skin, to quiet your mind on 
the subject of future inquiries. Trust to me and 
my Books to satisfy any amount of inquiry. In 
the mean time, write down our new name and 
address, and see how they strike you:—‘ Mr. 
Bygrave, Mrs. Bygrave, Miss Bygrave; North 
Shingles Villa, Aldborough.’ Upon my life, it 
reads remarkably well! 

“The last detail I have to communicate refers 
to my acquaintance with Mrs. Lecount. 

“We met yesterday, in the grocer’s shop 
here. Keeping my ears open, I found that 
Mrs. Lecount wanted a particular kind of tea, 
which the man had not got, and which he be- 
lieved could not be procured any nearer than 
Ipswich. I instantly saw my way to beginning 
an acquaintance, at the trifling expense of a 
journey to that flourishing city. ‘I have busi- 
ness, to-day, in Ipswich,’ I said, ‘and I propose 
returning to Aldborough (if I can get back in 
time) this evening. Pray allow me to take your 
order for the tea, and to bring it back with my 
own parcels.’ Mrs. Lecount politely declined 
giving me the trouble—I politely insisted on 
taking it. We fell into conversation. There is 
no need to trouble you with our talk. The re- 
sult of it on my mind is—that Mrs. Lecount’s 
one weak point, if she has such a thing at all, is 
a taste for science, implanted by her deceased 
husband the Professor. I think I see a chance 
here, of working my way into her good graces, 
and casting a little needful dust into those hand- 

















some black eyes of hers. Acting on this idea, 
when I purchased the lady’s tea at Ipswich, I 
also bought on my own account that far-famed 
pocket manual of knowledge, ‘ Joyce’s Scientific 
Dialogues.’ Possessing, as I do, a quick memory 
and boundless confidence in myself, I propose 
privately inflating my new skin with as much 
ready-made science as it will hold, and presenting 
Mr. Bygrave to Mrs, Lecount’s notice in the cha- 
racter of the most highly informed man she has 
met with since the Professor’s death. The neces- 
sity of blindfolding that woman (to use your own 
admirable expression) is as clear to me as to you. 
If it is to be done in the way I propose, make 
your mind easy—Wragge, inflated by Joyce, is 
the man to do it. 

“You now have my whole budget of news. Am 
I, or am I not, worthy of your confidence in me? 
I say nothing of my devouring anxiety to know 
what your objects really are—that anxiety will 
be satisfied when we meet. Never yet, my dear 
girl, did I long to administer a productive pe- 
cuniary Squeeze to any human creature, as I 
long to administer it to Mr. Noel Vanstone. I 
say nomore. Verbum sap. Pardon the pedantry 
of a Latin quotation, and believe me, 

* Entirely yours, 
“ Horatio WraGGE. 

“P.S.—I await my instructions, as you re- 
quested. You have only to say whether I shall 
return to London for the purpose of escorting 
you to this place—or whether I shall wait here 
to receive you. The house is in perfect order— 
the weather is charming—and the seais as smooth 
as Mrs. Lecount’s apron. She ha3 just passed 
the window; and we have exchanged bows. A 
sharp woman, my dear Magdalen—but Joyce and 
[ together may prove a trifle too much for her.” 


xu. 
[Extract from the East Suffolk Argus.] 

“ ALDBOROUH.—We notice with pleasure the 
arrival of visitors to this healthfu! and far-famed 
watering-place, earlier in the season than usual 
during the present year. Esto perpetua is all we 


have to say. 
“ Visitors’ List.—<Arrivals since our last. 


North Shingles Villa—Mrs. Bygrave; Miss 
Bygrave.” 








PUNCH IN INDIA. 

Puncu in India. The idea seems unpromising. 
A professed jester must surety be out of place 
among a people who have but little turn for 
comedy. ‘The Asiatic temperament is solemn, 
and fiads no enjoyment in fun for its own sake. 
A Bengalee or an Hindustanee can laugh at 
what is ridiculous; but his laughter is con- 
temptuous, and it may be malignant. It knows 
nothing of the loving quality of humour. For 
such people, Punch must be Tibelions and cruel, 
to the outrage of all law and humanity. Look, 
too, at the incongruity of the thing. Fancy 
Punch among palm-trees and palaces all domes |, 
and minarets, and going about in a palanquin. 
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Fancy him deep in the silent jungle or out on 
the arid plain. Fancy him scorched by a burn- 
ing sun whenever abroad, and bored by inane 
enjoyments whenever at home—with hookahs 
of sickly scent, dancers of monotonous motion, 
fiddlers of soulless music. Fancy him—but 
there is no need to fancy anything of the kind. 
Not for the indolent Asiatic does Punch dis- 
port himself in India, but for the active Euro- 
pean ; not for dreamers and drivellers, inhalers 
of hookahs and patrons of zenanas; but for 
stickers of pigs, smokers of cheroots, drinkers 
of brandy-pauee. It is to our brave and fair com- 
patriots in the East that Punch appeals, and it 
is in the jocose illustration of their manners and 
| customs that he finds his principal sport. The 
'| natives are not forgotten; but when they are 
remembered, it is generally less for their own 
amusement than that of other people. 

I have before me a volume of the Indian 
Punch, of the old series, which was published 
under the name of the Delhi Sketch Book. It ap- 
peared during the administration of the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, when mutinies and massacres were 
as yet undreamed of, and when Indian society 
retained most of the old characteristics, of which 
the last are now fast being effaced; when the 
policy of the government was to “respect the 
| prejudices of the natives,” and annex as much 
oftheir territory as possible ; when white jackets 
were still admissible for evening dress, and black 
| ladies were still presentable as wives ; when the 
smoking of hookalis was not yet considered the 
| practice of a barbarous age, and elderly gentlemen 
|| even ventured to take them out to dinner with 
|| them; when the divinity that did hedge the civil 
| service was unprofaned by the system of competi- 

tion ; when the Company’s officer was everywhere 
and the Queen’s officer nowhere, in the race for 
appointments ; when subaltern officers were sup- 
posed to be always in debt, and often in liquor ; 
when a ball was necessarily followed by a supper, 
and the supper was frequently followed by a 
| “row,” and a duel next morning; when play 
| was high and morals ; but I will not ven- 
ture on the antithesis. Suffice it that the period 
|| in question, though comparatively recent, still 
bore considerable relation to the good old times, 
|| when a great many things were different from 
| agreat many other things, and when very few 
things were exactly as they are in the present 
day: the later period being much the gainer in 
| the majority of instances, sentimental prejudices 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

First impressions of publications as well as 
| persons, are formed from outward appearance. 
| The Delhi Sketch Book would scarcely comman 
a favourable judgment at first sight. Its 
|| mechanical arrangements are decidedly weak. 
| In form it resembles its English original ; 
but its execution is not comparable. The 
typography is rude, and is sadly wanting in 
i The illustrations—even those inter- 
| Spersed with the letter-press—are drawn on 
| Stone, and make a very poor appearance beside 
| well cut, or even ill cut, wood engravings. 
There are marks of haste and carelessness in 





almost every page. And well there may be; 
for we are continually informed by the editor 
(who addresses his readers upon the state and 
prospects of the journal whenever he feels 
inclined) that his appliances and means are 
of a most meagre descriptio:. He has never 
been able to get a good lithographer; his 
amateur contributors cannot draw on stone; 
and the transfer of their sketches from paper is 
no easy matter, considering the crude state in 
which they are sent. It is therefore no wonder 
that lines which should be soft, turn up hard; 
that some lines are scarcely produced at all; 
and that a shadow occasionally looks very 
like a smudge. The pictorial as well as the 
literary contributions are generally sent from 
long distances, and they have no advantage of 
correction from their authors; only those, there- 
fore, which come from the pen or pencil of the 
editor himself have anything like a fair chance. 
On the whole, poor tere the many reasons 
why the work should not be produced, the 
result is by no means discreditable to the efforts 
employed to bring it into the world. This 
is usually the apologetic opinion expressed 
by the editor, and with considerable reason. 
It must be said, too, for the Delhi Sketch 
Book, that—too often expressed in a rude and 
even coarse manuer—it includes a great deal of 
artistic and literary merit. Its range of sub- 
jects are, as may be supposed, rather circum- 
scribed. The members of the services, in past 
times more than in the present, may be said 
to have monopolised society in India, and, 
being the principal purchasers of the publica- 
tion, as well as the principal contributors to 
its pages—both with pen and pencil—it may 
be supposed that the topics treated were 
those mainly interesting to themselves. Accord- 
ingly the Delhi Sketch Book presents us with 
a nearer view of military and official life than 
any periodical published in this country, and 
exhibits a correctness of detail which we could 
not look for in London without a great chance 
of being disappointed :—except, indeed, in the 
drawings of Mr. Leech, who has a familiar hand 
for military subjects, and evinces an adjutant’s 
accuracy in saddles, sabres, bits, and even 
buttons. 

The satire of Punch in India is a reflexion of 
mess and club gossip, with a dash of the draw- 
ing-room and the field. We find no illustrations 
of precocious London youth, no scenes taken out 
of the streets and the parks. There are no cab- 
men or omnibus conductors to hang jokes upon. 
Servant-galism is rare, and flunkeyism almost 


d | unknown—for European female servants usuall 


marry off as soon as they land, and I doubt if 
halfa dozen private persons in tle country have 
European men-servants, unless they be soldiers. 
Even the British swell—without whom the 
London caricaturist would languish and die—is 
not represented in his own element, but as a 
fish out of water, whose agonies are so intense 
as to excite ig ae rather than laughter. 
But, in revenge for these omissions, we find 
several new subjects for satire, and food for 
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fun. The governor-general is of course a 
standing joke, and so is the commander-in-chief. 
Such profanity must be expected in a periodical 
inspired to so large adegree as the Delhi Sketch 
Book by the subaltern mind, civil or military. 
But. I am bound to admit that both Lord Dal- 
housie and Sir Charles Napier are treated with 
all due respect, and that, although held up to 
nature in a humorous mirror, there is no attempt 
to insult them or bring them into contempt. 
The references to Sir William Gomm, Sir 
Charles Napier’s successor, are not always so 
courteous. 

The first sketch which catches the eye is 
entitled “Ye Manners and Customs of ye 
English Officers in Pegu.” It occupies the whole 
page, and represents a ball at which there are 
no ladies present: their places being supplied 
by men, who are dancing away with one an- 
other on a toe which appears something more 
than light and fantastic. Two young officers 
who have been waltzing together have come 
down upon the big drum, under which the 
player is seen gasping for life. Other couples 
are reeling about, and it is evident that the 
mirth is of no methodistical character. Ac- 
companying the illustration, is a descriptive 
letter, the writer of which, tempted apparently 
by the alliterative coincidence of “ Polka” and 
“Pegu,” has written his letter, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional conjunction, in words 
beginning with the letter ». ‘Thus he tells 
the editor that he is “ perpetually putting 
polka parties into his periodical, and plaguing 
the poor Peguans with — of pretty girls 
pirouetting under punkahs, with precocious 
partners,” — insomuch that the Peguans are 
* pained and piqued a that they cannot 
participate in the partiality which they prognos- 
ticate is purchased at their expense,”—and so 
on through the ag pd part of a page; the editor 
bringing the joke to a conclusion by remarking 
that “his valued correspondent must be a mem- 
ber of the p’s society.” After this exhibition 
of cheerfulness, we are treated to a couple of 
pages of rather elaborate mystification, supposed 
to be put forth by asenior captain for the benefit 
of a cadet, or grifin, just arrived from England. 
The captain tries to frighten the griff with 
horrible stories of the country, and to lead him 
into scrapes such as were experienced by our 
young friend Peter Simple under similar circum- 
stances. This is a favourite theme, and may be 
found illustrated passim. Overlooking several 
subjects of an incomprehensibly local character 
—to the English reader—I come to a large 
° page cut” of “ An Indian Interior—the 
Subaltern’s Quarters.” This is very well de- 
picted, and a great deal too true to life to repre- 
sent a scene of great elegance or refinement. 
The apartment has the plain and evidently 
whitewashed walls common to bungalows in 
the mofussil. The only relief from their mono- 
tony are—first, a bookcase containing a very 
small allowance of books and a very large 
allowance of cheroot-boxes, racquet-bats, and 
other materials for ‘nithdited amusement ; 





second, a pair of buck’s-horns displayed in true 
sporting style, with a hunting-whip resting 
upon them; third, some movable pegs for 
hats; fourth, a shaving glass; fifth, a line 
on which are hung cravats in tempting va- 
riety ; sixth, a pair of horse-pistols, surmounted 
by a pair of spurs; seventh, a travelling-ba 
and a forage-cap. Against the wall stand 
a couple of wild boar spears, a cricket-bat, a 
sword, a row of boots, and—apparently quite a | 
matter of detail—there is a bed in one corner. | 
In the middle of the room, seated at a rough | 
camp table are the proprietor of the apartment 
and a friend who is apparently passing the 
morning with him. Both are half undressed 
and in a state of intense négligé, both are 
smoking, and both are playing at cards, not- | 
withstanding that one has his feet upon the 
table. Above their heads the punkah is being 
swung with great motion; and the window, | 
opening to the ground, is occupied by a khus- 
khus tattie—that isto say, a screen of a peculiar | 
scented grass, watered assiduously from without, || 
by which means the hot wind is made cool before || 
it can reach the interior. In the vacant recess 
of the window, exposed to the full current of air, 
are some bottles of soda-water, and other bottles | 
evidently containing some stronger liquid, with 
one of which, or a probable combination of the 
two, one of the youths is already refreshing him- 
self. Under the table is crouched a bull-dog 
of hideous aspect—an animal which is the 
usual companion of the British subaltern in 
India, according to the authority of carica- | 
tures. In a drawing further on, in which we 
are favoured with another representation of a | 
subaltern’s quarters, a dozen dogs at least are || 
represented as makinga ferocious attack upon the | 
sub’s commanding officer, who has come to pay 
a visit of ceremony, and whom the sub receives 
lying on his bed, in a state of undress as usual, 
smoking a cheroot and reading a newspaper. | 

The junior ensign or griff, is a great cha- | 
racter all through the volume, where he serves | 
as a representative of the rising generation, and | 
is continually astonishing the weak minds of 
senior officers of the old school by the audacity | 
of his ideas and his vigorous views of life. | 
We see him at a mess, or rather in the ante- | 
room where that sherry is discussed which re- | 
lieves waiting for dinner of half its horrors. | 
He has the decanter in his hand, and ad- | 
dresses one of the senior captains of the regi- | 
ment. The contrast between the slim figure | 
of the youth, displayed by the shell-jacket, and 
the more full proportions of Captain Bumptious, 
also Geslaged by the shell-jacket, and rein- | 
forced by abundant whiskers, adds not a little || 
to the effect : | 

“I say, Bumptious, is this to be a public || 
night ?” | 

Bumptious replies that he is not sure, but 
supposes so; to which the ensign rejoins : | 

** Well, only let’s know before the lushing |, 
begins.” | 

But the griff sometimes appears in a different 
light, and bewilders his seniors, not only by his 
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worldly decision of character, but by his intel- 
|| lectual acquirements, which need to be of no 
/ common order in these days of examinations. 
Here is another scene at a mess-table after 
dinner : 

“1st Gnirr (addressing his friend). No, 
really pardon me, the species you mention is a 
highly metamorphic hornblendic or sienitic 
gneiss, the hollows of which are filled up bya 
detritus proceeding from the simple disintegra- 
tion in situ of the more felspathic surface. 

“ Oxp Masor (labouring under the impression 
that objectionable lang is going on on the 
other side of the table Order, there! Young 
gentlemen, order !” 

The griff is, of course, included under the ge- 
neral description of the subaltern, and the subal- 
tern, when he ceases to be a griff, is always 
supposed to be sowing the wildest possible oats, 
and leading a life of such rapidity as to outstrip 
most of the forms and many of the proprieties 
of society. These characteristics furnish food for 
endless illustration, but as the satire upon the 
class usually comes from “one of themselves,” 
it seldom passes the limits of becoming mirth. 
In fact, the subaltern is a decided favourite 
with Punch in India, and the source—in more 
— than one—of some of his most amusing 

its. 

The class jealousies of the services, which are 
apt to be very strongly exhibited in India, are 
a favourite theme for the local satirist. These 
are founded upon divisions and sub-divisions ; 
but the main difference is, of course, between 
civil and military. The civil service is the better 

aid of the two; it also monopolises most of the 

ighest appointments of the State. The civilians 
are, therefore, the favoured section of the com- 
munity. They have the most potent influence 
in public, and they take the lead in society, where 
the black coat is always held in greater re- 
spect than the red: especially by match-making 
mammas, who are often heard to say that their 
daughters shall never marry into the barracks. 
The civilians are naturally proud of their supe- 
rior position, and are accused by severe censors 
of “ giving themselves airs” on account thereof. 
Bitter are the sarcasms with which they are 
assailed in consequence; and these, it must be 
said in their favour, they bear with immense 
fortitude. But there are two sides to the pic- 
ture. The civilians, though enjoying the lion’s 
share of the loaves and fishes of the State, are 
not quite happy. They are unappreciated in 
Europe, where people cannot be made to under- 
stand the nature of the duties they have to per- 
| form. The British public can comprehend the 
office of a magistrate or a judge, but the office of 
a collector puzzles them, and they usually ima- 
gine that these administrators of the revenue 
department go about with a portable pen and 
ink, and leave slips of paper at people’s houses, 
with “Last Application” adahel in red letters. 
Nor are the duties even of the higher rank of 
“commissioner” much more comprehensible ; 
except, indeed, by popular prejudice, which as- 
| sociates the office with a great deal of “ grinding 





down” of the natives, and the exercise of 
arbitrary power. And it happens unfortu- 
nately for the civilians, that the legal posts are 
exactly those for which they have always been 
supposed least fit, and of which recent legisla- 
tion has deprived them altogether. The military, 
on the other hand (I allude more especially to 
the old “ Company’s army”), exercise a vocation 
which cannot be mistaken. They are called cap- 
tains, colonels, and so forth, like the military 
everywhere else. They have always done their 
work well, when there has been any fighting to 
do; some among them have made great names, 
not only in the field, but in the political arena— 
the latter being the only arena in which the 
civilians have had a chance of gaining their fair 
share of honour. The military having more 
leisure for the cultivation of literature and art, 
besides being the larger class, exercise a greater 
influence over the local Punch than the members 
of the sister service. Accordingly, we find scenes 
like the following not unfrequent in the pictorial 
department. The sketch represents two over- 
dressed young gentlemen, sucking their walking- 
canes : 

“ Ist Hatteysury Man (who has carried off 
fifteen gold medals and six silver). I say, fancy, 
that demmed ensign has gone and plucked me 
again ! 

“2xp Ditto. Dem him! 
too. 
“st. But the best of it is, he says I can’t 
speak intelligibly ! 

“Qnp. Gad! Like his impudence. 

**(Exeunt ye two Alumni in frantic haste to 
Mr. Spence, hys refreshment-room.)” 

Another favourite hit at this much-badgered 
service is a ball-room scene. A mild-looking 
young civilian reminds a young lady of her en- 
gagement to him fora waltz, just as she is about 
to surrender her waist to a cavalry officer of im- 
posing appearance. The young lady is a little 
confused, but the cavalry officer takes possession 
of her with great composure, carelessly assuring 
the civilian that “‘ there must have been some 
mistake.” 

But there are wheels within wheels, as we 
have hinted, and the rivalry between cavalry and 
infantry gives great opportunity for satire. Here 
is a scene at an infantry mess, at which are two 
cavalry officers, belonging respectively to her 
Majesty’s Light Dragoons and the East India 
Company’s Light Cavalry : 

* Dracoon. I say, Frank—aw—aw—it’s— 
aw—dev—aw—lish gratifying to aw—remark 
—aw—the superiority—aw—in polish and 
ton—aw—of our service over—aw—the in- 
fantry. 

“Licht Cavatry Man. Yes—and—and 
there’s a—ha—ah generally a—a—a—lhia, there’s 
eh—heh—a—ha, greater degree of eh—a what’s 
—its—name—eh— intelligence you know—eh— 
ah that’s—intelligence you know—ha—among 
our men.” 

The infantry officers are represented as look- 
ing on, highly amused at this modest opinion. 
A little further on (in the book) they take their 


He’s plucked me, 
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revenge. A cornet, who has passed his riding 
school, has got a mount from an infantry friend, 
and after bragging a great deal about liking a 
horse with some “go” in him, is coming to 
awful grief, in consequence of a little good- 
natured “ bucking” on the part of the animal. 
The infantry man, who has himself a first-rate 
seat, is slyly enjoying his friend’s discomfiture. 
That the infantry are much better horsemen 
than the cavalry, is an assertion you hear 
frequently repeated among the members of the 
former arm of the service; and it appears to 
be thus far true—that the best officers of ir- 
regular cavalry have nearly always belonged to 
infantry regiments. Hodson and Jacob, for in- 
stance, were infantry officers, as are Beatson, 
Edwardes, and Chamberlain, and nearly all 
the beaux sabreurs of the Indian army. The 
native regular cavalry has never been a good 
school. It made a handsome appearance on 
parade, and answered very well for guards and 
escorts; but it was fit for little more, and on 
two or three occasions (the mention of Kotah 
and Purwan Durrah are never calculated to put 
a regular cavalry officer in a good humour) it 
distinguished itself by something very like bad 
behaviour. It was a great mistake ever to 
have attempted to make a dragoon, all pipe- 
clay and precision, out of a native accustomed 
to easy costume, and an entirely different dis- 
cipline. That the regular cavalry turned out no 
worse than it did, is highly creditable to its 
European officers, who made the best that could 
be made of a bad system. 

The contests—vigorously carried on in news- 
papers and pamphlets—between the regulars and 
irregulars, supply a large proportion of jokes to 
‘our facetious contemporary.” These are 
mostly too professional to bear reproduc- 
tion. There are, however, some social hits at 
the peculiarities of the irregulars, which are 
more comprehensible in this country. ‘The ir- 
regulars are always famous for their fantastic 
uniforms, and usually present an appearance 
which has been summed up as “all beard and 
boots.” They have a foreign rather than a 
British appearance, and, from serving in wild 

rts of the country where no ladies are to 


met with, are supposed to have incurred 
savage habits. In one of the cuts before me an 
irregular officer, who has, it may be supposed, 
returned on leave to within the pale of civilisa- 
tion, presents himself at his own house, bearded 


and braided in orthodox manner. His wife 
receives him with “ Merci, Monsieur, nous 
n’avons pas besoin @’un maitre de musique.” 
There was no litile rivalry, as may be sup- 
posed, between the “ Queen’s” and “ Com- 
pany’s” armies, and although they are now 
nominally united, a great deal of the old 
spirit still exists. ‘The Royals in India” form 
a standing heading in the pages of our friend 
Punch, and you may be sure they are repre- 
sented in as ridiculous a light as is possible, even 
ina ewe | where a man is always supposed to 
spend the first year of his residence in making 
a fool of himself. How the Royals get into 








trouble and fall into ridiculous mistakes through 
their ignorance of the native language, how they 
come to grief in horseflesh, and get- imposed 
upon in every transaction with their servants, 
is recorded in countless caricatures, and comic 
verse and prose without end. The social 
superiority assumed by the Royals is one of 
the most popular themes for satire, whether 
of pencil or pen. An officer of this class is, 
to judge by the squibs let off upon him, 
supposed to look at all things Indian, through 
the eye-glass of superciliousness, and to speak 
of them with the haw-haw of contempt. As when, 
for instance, Captain Raker, inanswer toan affable 
inquiry from the lady of the house whether he 
dances, responds with a superb air, “ Why— 
ha!—not in India! You see, I have been so 
accustomed to the best society at London parties, 
that I cannot really fall into your semi-barbarous 
customs all at once.” Or when Captain Swelling- | 
ton, in acknowledgment of the old-fashioned invi- 
tation from a cheerful Indian to take wine with 
him, replies, after a slight stare through his glass, _| 
* Ah, yes, I will—upon one condition—that you | 
~ set say ‘ Here’s to you’—because I can’t stand 
that.” 

While upon military rivalries I should not | 
omit to mention the moustache. It was not | 
until 1853 that this “boon” was given to the 
infantry regiments of the Indian army. They 
had hitherto been shaven, like their brethren of 
the Queen’s; but it being considered all of a | 
sudden, that the want of the manly appendage 
degraded both officers and men in the eyes of 
the natives, the order came out to leave the | 
upper lip sacred from the touch of the razor. | 
This entrenchment on their peculiar privilege | 
is supposed to have disgusted the cavalry, who, 
aceording to the caricatures and poetical sati- | 
rists, seriously desired to shave. The Queen’s re- | 
giments remained untouched by the imnovation | 
until after the Crimean war, when they also | 
were directed to grow the moustache. The | 
Sketch Book of the period of course had jokes | 
unon this subject also: the officers of her Ma- | 
jesty’s service being displeased with an arrange- | 
ment which, as they said, confounded them with 
those native infantry fellows! According to the 
same authority, even the non-commissioned 
officers and men partook of the prevalent preju- 
dice against the Company’s troops. Here is a 
specimen of the esprit de corps of the non-com- 
missioned ranks, as recorded by one of the | 
Delhi artists : 

The wife of an Indian officer is represented | 
as desirous of engaging one of the barrack 
ladies as a maid. Mrs. Corporal Flouncey ac- 
cordingly offers herself; but, upon inquiring 
into the position of the lady’s husband, pays a 
visit of apology. “ Why you see, marm,” says 
Mrs. Corporal Flouncey, “it isn’t the wages— 
which is quite satisfactory—but I’ve been and 
spoke to my husband, and he have objections to 
my taking service with the lady of a sepoy 
officer.” 

Here, however, is a tribute to the British 
soldier, as distinguished from the sepoy, which 
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everybody who has had an opportunity of com- 
paring the two knows to be well deserved. 

Among the social peculiarities which afford 
perennial food to the local Punch are those con- 
nected with marriage, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, is rather a rapid process in India, where 
people have seldom time for long engagements, 
and where single ladies—in the provinces at any 
rate—are so scarce as to be caught up with 
celerity. In India, however, as elsewhere, it is 
not every spinster (or “spin,” as she is called 
in that irreverent country) who can afford to 
tamper very long with her admirers, or rely too 
a on the assertion 3 — Peachum - 
the Beggar’s Opera, that eeping men off 
you Sinden te One of ‘the saddest satires 
in the collection before’ me is a series of 
drawings descriptive of “The Spinster—her 
Progress,” from the time when she treats even 
“big civilians” with hauteur, down to that when 
she is compelled to put up with a penni- 
less ensign. In illustration of the series, there 
is a song in imitation of a well-known original. 
It is called “The Song of the Spin,” and the first 
stanza is as follows: 





With footstep weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A lady was seen in a ball-room dress, 
Betaking herself to bed. 
Flirt—flirt—dirt! 
With beauty, but wanting in éin, 
This unfortunate damsel, half weeping, half pert, 
Thus sang the song of the Spin. 


And so on, in a manner which may be imagined, 
until we come to— 
Flirt—flirt—flirt ! 
My labour never ends ; 
And with what reward? An Ensign raw, 
Without money, talent, or friends— 
A shabby buggy, a worn-out horse, 
A hovel, and that is all; 
For an ensign’s pay, in the present day, 
Is unjustifiably small ! 


Parodies of the same immortal poem are 
very plentiful in this volume. It is made 
to do duty for all kinds of occasions. One 
of the best is “the Song of the Shirk,” z.e. one 
who shams illness, and makes other excuses 
to evade duty. The next most popular poem 
for parody is “Locksley Hall.” Some of the 
parodies are particularly neat, but they are 
too professional to be enjoyed by the general 
public, and they have sometimes a vigour about 
them which might be mistaken for coarse- 
ness—a fault which applies too frequently to 
Anglo-Indian comic literature. One of the best 
in the present volume describes a batch of cadets 
going before “the Board” after their appoint- 
ments. It opens in the orthodox manner— 


See the youths all onward trooping, handsome, 
ugly, short, and tall, 

Pressing forward, pressing forward, to the street 
of Leadenhall. 


_ Asa general rule, I find that subjects popular 
in the London Punch are very punctually taken 














up and adapted to Indian manners. Thus we 
have “Mr. Pips, his Diary,” drawings and de- 
scriptions both on the model of the original. 
Mr. Pips goes to a Nautch, Mr. Pips goes to 
a Barra oad Mr. Pips goes to a Review, 
and Mr. Pips goes everywhere else worth 
drawing or writing about. In the same manner 
we have the “ Dramas of Every-day Life” repro- 
duced upon the plan of the wale apers, and 
made the vehicle for a great deal of local satire. 
Among the most popular subjects of ridicule in 
any form, are those connected with sick leave, 
the examination system, the purchase of steps, 
committees, the delays of the post-office, pa- 
tronage, and courts-martial. In the present 
volume I see several bits of sick leave, both 
pictorial and literary. In one of the former 
a young officer is seated with his feet on 
the table, smoking cheroots and drinking 
brandy-pauee. The doctor pays him a visit, in 
answer to a summons as we may presume, and 
the officer asks him to give him a certificate 
that he is teo sick for duty, and must go for 
three months to the Hills. The doctor, how- 
ever, is not so pliant as was expected. ‘“ What 
do you see in my face,” he asks, “to make you 
suppose that I should sign a false document ?” 
“Well, you can do as you please,” is the 
answer; “but if you deiiea, must change | 
my medical attendant.” A wicked sarcasm at 
the examination system is contained in the 
representation of an elderly officer all smiles 
and urbanity, described as “the president of the 
examining committee when he congratulated 
Ensign Green upon having passed so admirable 
an examination ;” the same officer being por- 
trayed in a companion portrait in a high state 
of disgust, excited by the discovery “that it 
wasn’t ¢hat Green who was such a favourite 
with the governor-general.” 

A great many jokes are got out of the pur- 
chasing of steps: that is to say, the buying out 
of officers willing to retire for a consideration, in 
order that the rest may get promotion—which 
in a seniority service must follow as a matter of 
course. The practice has been prohibited from 
time to time, but it has been practically winked 
at by government, and existed for many years 
almost like a regulation of the service. Lt was 
not a little abused, as the younger officers, 
down to the junior ensign, were drawn into 
subscriptions for the purpose, which they 
could ill afford to pay, and from which they 
could derive no possible advantage for years; 
but in all “smart” regiments it was a rule 
that every officer must join in the arrangement, 
or be sent to Coventry. When an officer re- 
tired, it followed naturally that only one of 
his juniors obtained a positive elevation of 
rank, the remainder of them being content 
with getting higher on the list. In one sketch 
I find the officer who is obtaining the prin- 
cipal advantage arguing thus: “You see, gen- 
tlemen, that as I get the step this way I am 
shut out from getting it in any other; there- 
fore it is plain that I should be called upon to 
pay a smaller proportion than anybody else.” 
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An ingenious argument, which is evidently 
having its effect upon the intelligent auditory. 

The committee system has been a fertile 
source of laughter for years. It was in great 
force under the old Company, when officers, 
not less than three in number, were selected 
to transact garrison business of every descrip- 
tion. At one time they would have to buy ele- 
phants or camels. They might never have seen 
an elephant or camel, but so that they agreed 
to pass or condemn them the authorities were 
satisfied. If a couple of tiles required to be 
put on the roof of a barrack, nobody had 
authority to give the order but through a com- 
mittee. If beer had to be purchased for the 
troops, acommittee must proceed at five o’clock 
in the morning to taste it; and as this process 
had frequently to be gone through with a great 
many varieties, the result was sometimes rather 
scandalous, especially in the case of the younger 
officers. But what can be expected from a 
“tasting committee” that has to transact its 
business before breakfast? These committees 
were held for the greatest as well as the most 
insignificant objects. Among the latter, I once 
heard of a committee upon an old pair of sepoy’s 
pantaloons. 

As for the post-office, the institution is one of 
the best-abused of the public establishments, 
even in this country. You may guess what 
it is in India, where its means are of a rough- 
and-ready description, where there are no rail- 
ways to speak of, and where the distances to be 
traversed are immense. Pictures of the dak 
wallahs sitting by the roadside smoking their 
pipes, one with a bag labelled “ Express” being 
fast asleep, are in great profusion ; and the post- 
master-general is always represented as filling up 
the vans, to the exclusion of the public letters, 
with bonnets for his wife and cases of wine for 
himself. These are always popular satires, espe- 
cially if the official is made to look sufficiently 
hideous. 

Patronage! Well, you may guess the use 
which is made of that subject in a comic publi- 
cation, the readers of which are nearly all com- 
posed of members of one service or the other, 
desperate for promotion, and comprising some 
fifty expectants for every place. Courts-mar- 
tial! We know something about those tribunals 
in this country, and as “cases” are far more 
frequent in India, it may be supposed that there 
is more material for ridicule. Hard riding, 
generally indulged in by ladies in the Hills, is a 
theme that never ends; and the only advant 
to be derived from it, to counterbalance all the 
danger to themselves and others which it in- 
volves, is, that it gives the artistic satirists sub- 
jects for very pretty pictures—affording a real 
relief from the sour old generals and ugly people 
generally, whom Indian artists delight to por- 
tray. 

— the most elaborate of the illustrations 
in the present volume are a pair of “ page cuts,” 
representing contrasts in ie Sellen life, 
under the name of “The Old School and the 





Each picture contains several classifications. 
No. 1, “ Domestic,” shows us the father of a | 
family smoking a hookah, and drinking brandy- 
pauee, in company with a very unfavourable 
specimen of the female sex, who can be neither 
a good wife (if she be a wife) nor a good mother; 
for the children who are sprawling about are 
evidently the reverse of “well brought up.” | 
In contrast to this representation of a home | 
as it was, we are shown a home as it is. A 
lady of high mental acquirements is playing on 
the piano, while several visitors ol about in 
attitudes of intelligence. There is no refresh- || 
ment of any kind to be seen, and the only per- | 
ceptible cloud on the happiness of the party is 
the appearance of a native clerk in the distance, | 
who presents to the husband a bond in favour 
of the Agra Bank, apparently for payment. But | 
it may be that this little incident is only intended 
to show the flourishing state of the husband’s 
credit, and not to point an unpleasant moral. | 
No. 2, “Social,” exhibits on the one side a |: 
drunken party of revellers, with bottles intheir | 
hands; on the other, an elegant drawing-room, || 
where the same persons are seen under the re- | 
fining influence of female society, indulging in | 
a carpet dance. No. 3, “Commercial,” shows || 
us, on the one side, a British merchant in his 
shirt-sleeves, just risen from his brandy-pauee to 
kick out a native clerk who approaches him with 
a bill; on the other, a native merchant is suing || 
an officer in a military court upon an LOU. |; 
No. 4 is “ Professional,” and the contrast 
here is more decided. The old school is repre- 
sented as enforcing discipline on the soldiers by 
means of the “cat;” the new, as enforcing 
efficiency on the heads of departments by an al- 
most equally severe system: the commander-in- 
chief (Sir Charles Napier) being represented as 
a tyrannical schoolmaster keeping his boys to 
their tasks by threats of condign punishment. 
No. 5, “ Recreational,” represents, in the first 
place, a nautch, at which native dancers are 
performing for the amusement of a party of 
officers ; in the second place, the same officers 
are disporting themselves in a more vigorous 
manner in a dog-cart, with a tandem. 

It will be seen that the new school is not | 
considered by the saiirist to be quite what it | 
ought to be, but that it is still a considerable 
improvement upon the old school. He leads 
us to infer, that although the Anglo-Indians | 
may still be fond of pleasure, it is pleasure of a | 
purer kind than of yore; and that although they | 
may incur debts which they can ill afford to pay, 
they do not kick the creditor for suggesting || 
payment. 

This slight attempt to forestal “the future | 
Macaulay” in raking up out-of-the-way. materials 
in illustration of history, must not be concluded 
without a glance at the impersonation of the In- 
dian Punch as pictured in these pages. As far as 
face and figure—that is to say, nose and hump— 
are concerned, he bears a strong family likeness 
to his English brother; but the Indian Punch 
wears a turban, and has otherwise accommodated 
himself to “the prejudices of the natives.” 
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| Instead of the dog Toby, his attendant is a 


| monkey with a ring tail, and a remarkably intel- 
ligent cast of countenance. 


TRAGIC CASE OF A COMIC WRITER. 





Tue poet is born, not made. I am made, not 
| born. All the world of editors and managers 
| of theatres, has conspired to make me a comic 
writer, when Nature intended me for a serious 
one. I was made to write poems in blank 
verse and in cantos; editors have made me 
write crambo rhymes to fill up half pages. Na- 
ture designed that I should lucubrate for the 
high-heeled sock ; managers have resolved that 
I shall scribble for the low-heeled buskin. Do 
|| what I will, I cannot escape from the thrall of 
these tyrants, who have leagued themselves to- 
| gether to pervert my genius to base uses. If I 
propose to a publisher to write him a three- 
volume novel, he smiles at me incredulously and 
says: “ Not in your line; can’t you give me a 
bundle of those light, comic, trifles which you 
know so well how to hit off?” Hit off, indeed! 
I hate hitting off. I never hit off. I — 1 
excogitate, ce the midnight oil, I study; 
and this dull, unperceptive fellow asks me to 
“hit off” something. [ should like to hit him 
off. I assure the reader, on my honour as a 
gentleman, and, let me add, a scholar, that my 
blank verse is of a very high order indeed. 
Friends have said “equal to Tennyson,” and | 
am not disposed to accuse them of flattery. 
But what happens to my blank verse? In- 
variably and consistently “ declined with thanks.” 
Professing and practising various branches of 
the literary art, as is the custom, now-a-days, I 
contribute to the leading columns of the news- 
papers: my forte is politics. All, who have the 
leasure of my acquaintance in the private circle, 
cnow that I could come out strong in party strife ; 
but where is the editor who will allow me to 
write a political leader? Echo answers, where ? 
When I go down to the office in the afternoon, 
fully expecting to be put on to Church-rates or 
Schleswig-Holstein, what do I find? Why, 
that Church-rates and Schleswig-Holstein have 
been served out to two of the greatest idiots in 
the universe; and I—I, forsooth, who could 
shake the whole bench of bishops in their square- 
toed shoes and crumple up Denmark with half a 
quire of note-paper—Z am obliged to be content 
with the smallest crumbs that fall from the edi- 
torial table. “Crasher, you had better write 
about that police case—make it light and read- 
able; or you may take up the nursemaid and 
perambulator question —~ smart, you know, 
smart.” 

The first of the month comes round, and there 
is reviewing to be done. I hasten to the office, 
in the hope of being entrusted with a history in 
fourteen volumes, or somebody’s political life 
and times. Do I get them? Of course not. 
They are carried off by the two dullest bores 
in the universe, and the impenetrable editor 
hands me the monthly parts of the penny pe- 
riodicals, concerning which I am expected to say 





that they sustain their reputation, and are fully 
up to their usual standard—which, I take this 
unfettered opportunity of declaring, is very low 
indeed. Why don’t I remonstrate? Ido. And 
what do I get by it? “Stick to your line, my 
good sir, and that is the light, the airy, the 
amusing.” The light! the airy! the amusing! 
I, who have read Thucydides in the original, and 
waded to the last chapter of Alison! 

I have the distinguished honour, also, to write 
for the monthly magazines. There is nothing of 
which I am more firmly convinced than that am 
the man to write a sensation story to run through 
twenty numbers, and be published afterwards in 
three volumes, with a portrait of the author. 
But catch any editor letting me. J should like 
to catch one at it very much. “ No, my dear 
sir; Spindler does those things—it’s his line; 
yours, you know, is the touch-and-go sort of 
thing. Let me have one of your light sketches, 
something like ‘ Upa Tree,’ or ‘ Down a Well,’ or 
‘Over the Bender ’—something sharp and short. 
Mind, not above five pages, for Spindler’s story 
is long this month.” Yes—confound him; it 
always is long—and dreary. I never could, 
never shall, understand, why Spindler is allowed 
to spin out so many pages of that dull trash 
every month. Everybody yawns over it. No- 
body likes it. The editor doesn’t like it. Still, 
he maintains the opinion that Spindler is the 
man for the continued story. It is acknowledged 
that I am smart, readable, entertaining; yet 
Spindler is permitted to huddle me up intoa 
corner. If Spindler takes a fancy to spin out, 
I must cut down. I must wait upon Spindler 
—fill in his hollow places. Pad him, in fact. 
And, between you and me, reader, I know 
Spindler to be an ass. 

Then, again, there is my friend and patron, the 
manager of the Theatre Royal. Ask him what 
he thinks of Crasher? “Clever fellow, smart 
fellow ; devilish smart and no mistake !” But let 
me propose acomedy ora dramatohim. What 
then? Why he turns the subject, and asks me 
if I havethought about the Christmas burlesque? 
or if I ml not do a little piéce de circon- 
stance for him? “ Hit off something of the day,” 
he says; “the Exhibition ; the Japanese Ambas- 
sadors—something that will play half an hour, 
and make the people roar.” ‘There it is again ; 
I must always be hitting off something. And 
I must make the audience roar with laughter 
when I want to make them weep. Now I know 
that it is much more difficult to make people 
laugh than to make them ery; but then you 
don’t get so much kudos for laughter as for 
tears. A bit of claptrap sentiment is “fine 
feeling,” “exquisite pathos,” and so forth, in the 
review ; a side-splitting witticism, or a stroke 
of humour, is simply “an amusing absurdity.” 
Besides, a little grief goes a great way. Melt 
your audience to tears twice in the course of 
three long acts, and your drama is a success. 
But in a farce, or a burlesque, you must produce 
incessant laughter, or you are voted dull. You 
must shake the walls; you must make the pit 
sway to and fro in convulsions ; you must cause 
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the genteel people in the boxes to roll themselves 
ungenteely on the red velvet cushions; you 
must cause ribs to ache, and the eyes overflow. 
In three acts you may venture to be respect- 
able; but in a farce—a mere trifle, an absurdity. 
Nothing short of the great convulsion of human 
nature—that of making people laugh till they ery 
—will satisfy the public, and, let me add, the 
manager. I have found out what the manager 
of the Royal Screamer does on the first nights of 
my farces. For some time I flattered myself that 
he sat in a private box to enjoy my productions 
in common with the public. I have been cruelly 
undeceived. He sits up-stairs in his room, writing 
his letters—leaving the door open to hear 
whether the peo le laugh or not. If his critical 
ear should catch a prolonged roar every other 
second, he is satisfied that the piece is a good 
one, and pays without a murmur. But if there 


be anything like wide gaps of time between the 
a half—he will pro- 


roars—say a minute au 
bably propose a reduction. 

Now look at the cruelty and injustice of this 
proceeding! Supposing I were _— ed to 
write five-act comedies—for which high class of 
drama I am peculiarly fitted—would the manager 
then be able to ren of my productions from 
distant echoes? Certainly not. The test of a 
comedy is not laughter. A comedy does not 
require to be funny. Speaking of modern 
comedy, I am confirmed in the opinion that the 
one essential requisite of pieces of that class is 
a negative one. If they don’t make the people 
absolutely hiss, they are a*success, and their 
authors are dignified with the name of dra- 
matists; while I, whose merits are of the most 
positive kind, am set down as a writer of 
“trifles.” How do the critics notice Shake- 
speare Smith’s comedy in five acts? Well, they 

on’t say it is good—how should they? But 
they devote a column to it, and exalt it with the 
name of a “work ;” while I am disposed of in a 
few hasty lines, though it is admitted that 1 
sent the audience home with aching sides. 
Shakespeare Smith, who, I have no hesitation in 
saying, is imbecile, gets credit for “works.” I 
—born a true poet—am dubbed a farceur. The 
taunt pursues me even to the domestic circle 
and the social board. Does not my friend 
Mling open upon me at our club suppers in 
the terrible accents of Clackmannan, and ask, in 
the intervals of shouting for mair toddy, why I 
don’t write “worrks?” “ Write worrks, sir,” 
roars M‘Fling; “ worrrks, worrrrks”—and he 
snaps his fingers at me in contempt. Why, I 
ask, is Shakespeare Smith, who is known by 
every one of his acquaintance to be a du!l dog— 
with some slight knowledge of the French ee. 
guage—why is this person to be exalted above 
me? Because of his superior talent? No; 
simply because he writes in five dull acts, in- 
stead of in one single lively act. He writes 
worrks, 

And there is the sensation dramatist: that 
great man of this age of thunder, whose treasury 
Is a golden mint, who resides in a palatial man- 
sion and drives down to the dingy stage-door in 





a magnificent chariot. If you were to get at 
this illustrious man’s opinion of himself (and it || 
is not difficult to obtain), you would probably | 
find that he places himself on the same pedestal | 
with Shakespeare—I don’t mean Shakespeare 
Smith, but Shakespeare of Avon. Nowhere am || 
I occupying a Bloomsbury first floor and riding | 
down to the Screamer on rehearsal days—only 
on wet ones—in the twopenny ’bus. Why is 
this? Do you mean to tell me that I could not | 
write sensation dramas and coin my own money, | 
if I had the chance? Could not I buya shilling | 
book at a stall—or, in default of the shilling, bor- 
row one—and make a drama out of it? And 
would it be a work of superhuman genius in me, 
or, in the words of the classic orator, any other | 
man, to write in at the end of the second act as 
a stage direction, “ Here the villain carries the 
heroine off in a balloon; the lover arrives, fires | 
a rifle at the villain, who tumbles to the earth, | 
and the heroine descends in safety in a para- 
chute, extemporised out of her crinoline”? I |, 
really must be allowed to say that my genius is | 
equal to this. But where is the manager who | 
will allow me to take so short and easy a road 
to fame and fortune? I pause fora reply. No 
response. Ofcourse not. “Stick to your farces | 
and burlesques, my boy. These big works are 
not in your line; leave them to eemer and 
Bouncer.” | 

Now, look you, my friends, I am well ac- |. 
quainted with Pouncer. I have taken stock of | 
his mental machinery, and know every spring and | 
cog in it. In fact, he has taken the whole | 
machine to pieces, and laid it before me re- 
eatedly. What I say, then, of the case, Pouncer, 
is, that it encloses a very common movement. 
No escapement, no jewelled holes, no three- 
quarter plate—quite a common verge affair. 
a do I not stand in the shoes — patent | 
leather—of Pouncer? Be it understood I envy | 
no man; but quite in an abstract way, and asa | 
question of art: I repeat, Why do 1 not stand 
in the high-heeled patent leathers of Pouncer? | 
Simply for this reason :—Pouncer and I went | 
out one day without shoes, and it happened 
uite by accident that Pouncer stumbled upon | 
that high-heeled patent leather pair, while I, | 
less favoured by fate, or fortune, fell in with | 
these low-heeled slippers. Perhaps you ask why, 
if I am so much stronger than Pouncer, I did 
not hustle him, and take the patent leathers 
from him? Not so easy a matter as you imagine. | 
When the world catches you in a good pair of | 
shoes it nails them to your feet; or, with the |, 
same even-handed injustice, let it catch you in 
down-at-heel slippers, and it nails, it clenches, 
thém upon you. [I am firmly persuaded that if 
T had had the good fortune to stumble upon the || 
shoes, Pouncer would have worn out the slippers | 
in treading the walks of Profound Obscurity. | 

One, with whom I have everything in || 
common, has said, “ All the world’s a stage.” | 
Let me carry out the simile in my own way, | 
and add, perforated with round and square , 
holes—and all the men and women merely | 
pegs. Now, I am thoroughly convinced that, 
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with few exceptions, a perverse fate fills all the 
round holes with square pegs, and vice versa. 
I am a square peg, and [I fill a round hole; fill 
it well, certainly, and don’t wobble about as 
some square pegs would do in the situation; 
but why am I not in the rectangular orifice 
designed for me? I know why. Happening 
to slip in here to see how I should fit, I was 
stamped into the place before I could get out 
again. All my enemies, the moment they caught 
me in the hole, came in a troop and hammered 
away at me, one after the other, until now my 
fine edges are worn off, and [ am _ hopelessly 
jammed in. I see about me a great many pegs, 
round and square, all filling the wrong holes in a 
most inadequate manner. The majority of them, 
however, have reason to rejoice that they find 
themselves in any hole whatever. There is the 
eg Spindler. It is popularly supposed that he 
hts his hole neatly. T tell you he has been 
lugged in there. Take him up, pull him out— 
ike a paving-stone or a brick—and throw him 
among a heap of his fellows. He may pass 
muster in a job-lot ; but when the paviour or 
the mason comes to single him out, he will not 
be thought worth the re-dressing. 

Then there are my friends, the two idiots. 
Why are they selected for the heavy business ? 
Because the solemnity of their dulness was 
mistaken in early life for profundity. Because 
they were never seen to smile; because they 
were never known to make a joke; because they 


are ugly; because they have big heads; because 
they are old; because Time has rusted them in 


|| their holes. Pouncer, again. Howis it that he 
fills so important a place? Because, without 
any special fitness for any hole whatever, he has 
always been a candidate for every hole vacant. 
Fortune is fickle; but a pertinacious man may 
bother her out of her life. Pouncer has bothered 
her out of her life. The greatest authority on 
Russian affairs of the present time is a man who 
once paid a visit of ten days to his aunt at Riga. 
He learned all about the serf question during 
those ten days at Riga. If a history of Russia 
were wanted, Jobbins would be sent for to do it. 
Why has Hornby acquired a ——_ for the 
egy of profound scientific knowledge ? 
ecause, early in life, he wore the hair off the 
top of his head, mounted spectacles, dressed at 
all times in a swallow-tailed black coat, and con- 
stantly let people catch him perusing a scientific 
treatise. i was a good dodge of Hornby to 
turn his bald head and weak eyes to scientific 
account. It pays. 
Viewing on all hands this ill-assorted array of 
pees, I have come to a very grand and compre- 
ensive conclusion. It is this: that the few 
| cases throughout history in which the right man 
| has been in the right place, have been the results 
of accident. Accident, which has put so many 
| men in the wrong place, has put a few—a very 
| few—in the right. Shakespeare found the right 
|| hole; so did Milton; so did Hampden; so did 
| Newton; so did Watt; so did some others that 
|| are thinly dotted over the stage of time. In 
| these latter days, however, there are more pins, 





and the stage has not extended its dimensions. 
We are crowded; we hustle each other; and in 
the scrimmage the wrong men drop into the 
holes, and, in the hurry and bustle of our life, 
are trodden into them until they seem to fit. I 
firmly believe that there are village Hampdens 
and mute inglorious Miltons in scores among us. 
All they want is an accident to slip them into 
the right holes. Iam not sure whether I am 
a village Hampden, or a mute inglorious Milton ; 
but I am satisfied I should have been somebody 
very big indeed, if I had not begun my career by 
writing that popular work—the “ Romance of a 
Kidney Pudding.” How solidly famous I might 
have been by this time had I started with a trea- 
tise on the Cosmogony, or somethjng of that 
sort ! 

I hear a whole chorus of voices openly re- 
buking me. Do I not have my reward? Do [ not 
get more for one of my trashy pieces than was 
= to Goldsmith for his glorious Vicar, or to 

ilton for his immortal Paradise Lost? Are 
not my trumpery farces announced in the papers 
long before their production; are they not cri- 
ticised next day in all the journals, as if they 
were works of the highest importance? There 
is my name blazing amid the record of impe- 
rial affairs. The eye of the reader cannons off 
Lord Palmerston on to the Pope, off the Pope 
on to Garibaldi, off Garibaldi on to Crasher, and 
there it rests in admiration. 

Disappointed, rejected, and oppressed aspirants 
of high art tendencies, do not, ie pray, heap coals 
of fire upon myhead! Think you that I take pride 
in being glorified as a suckler of fools and a 
chronicler of small beer? Besides, I would ask 
you if this is more than my reward? What do 
— imagine are the feelings of a man with asoul 

ike mine, who, in the course of a work, has to 
crush a new hat, cause a fellow-creature to be 
knocked into a bandbox, and smash a whole 
trayful of cups and saucers? Is there to be 
no compensation for injured feelings and out- 
raged nature? At the same time Tam willing 
to admit that you, my ten-canto poet—you, my 
grave and learned essayist—you, my high art 

ramatist, should be Dorifie in that column, 
not I. Go, persuade them to admit your claim 
to that consideration which you deserve, and I 
will stand aside. I am willing to contend with 
you for the high-heeled shoes, when the judge 
awards them to him who fills them best. 


THE FARM-LABOURER’S INCOME. 





A RECENT great international agricultural 
show has displayed the British farmer whom 
free trade was to have ruined as a thriving 
man learning to cultivate his mind as well as 
his acres better than of old, and who was de- 
veloping with an intellectual energy, of which 
in the days of protection he never considered 
himself capable, the food resources of the — 
Five-and-twenty years ago an eminent agricul- 
turist was hissel down by his brother farmers 
for suggesting at one of their dinners that the 
condition of farm-labourers was not creditable 
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either to the landlords or the tenants of the 
farms on which they worked. Whatever re- 
| mains to be done, and it is much, there is a new 

spirit abroad; and the more educated English 
farmer has done his part towards getting rid of 
an old reproach to which not his class only was 
exposed. Parliamentary returns lately issued 
show the rate of wages for farm-labourers in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. It is clear from 
them that as to that essential matter the im- 
proved systems of farming (from which the wise- 
acres prophesied especial ruin to the labourer 
competed with by the machine) bring improve- 
ment of means to all who work upon the soil. 
The average wages—best in Scotland, worst in 
Ireland—are, in Scotland, thirteen shillings a 
week: int England eleven and fourpence: in 
Ireland only seven and a penny. Within the 
last twenty years the average of farm wages in 
England has risen twelve per cent, in Scotland 
forty per cent, and in Ireland, partly by reason 
of the large emigration, partly by reason of the 
improved farming introduced by new proprietors 
of the old encumbered estates, low as the average 
is, it is nearly sixty per cent better than it was 
before the repeal of the corn-laws. In England 
the highest and the lowest rates of payment are 
both to be found in the county of Kent, The 
low rate of six and fourpence is entered as 
having been met with in Faversham. The 
highest rate paid in the same county is thirteen 
and fourpence a week; but a highest point of 
fifteen shillings a week is found to be reached 
sometimes in the north of England—Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Yorkshire, Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland. In some parts of West- 
moreland, the rate is even as high as sixteen and 
sixpence. 

n the south of England, it appears that Hamp- 
shire and Berkshire farmers afford ten or eleven 
shillings; Sussex farmers, eleven or twelve; 
Surrey farmers, from twelve shillings to twelve 
and ninepence for the labour of men; men 
paid by the piece generally earn two to three 
shillings a week more than the men paid by 
time. Quicker work is equivalent to a length- 
ening of the fine season for haymaking or what- 
ever other work has to be done while weather 
suits ; but there are said to be practical difficul- 
ties in the way of a general adoption in farm 
labour of the principle called “paying for re- 
sults.” Women upon the farms in the south- 
ern English counties, earn from three and six- 
pence to six shillings a week; children, from 
three shillings to five and sixpence. 

In Berkshire and Southampton there is an 
additional pay to carters, of three pints daily of 
small beer. So, in the east-midland district, 
there is food during the harvest month, there is 
breakfast on Sunday morning for horsckeepers, 
shepherds, and cattle-men, besides occasioral 
pints of ale; and in the eastern districts two 
pints of beer a day are given to men employed 
at the thrashing-machine and corn-dressing. In 
all these eastern parts, wageseof men vary from 
ten to thirteen shillings a week; of women, 
from five shillings to the shilling with which 





some Northampton farmers show their slight 
estimate of the value of a woman’s work upon 
the farm. 

The worst part of England for farm labourers 
is the south-western district, including Wilts, 
Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset. In 
Dorset, the pay is oftener nine shillings than ten; 
in Devonshire, it falls even sometimes to eight, 
with—as in Somerset—often a daily quart of 
poor cider. Women in this part of England earn 
from three to four shillings a week. Wherever | 
a district is purely agricultural, we may look for 
the lowest rate of payment for farm labour, 
Where the manufacturer in any sensible degree 
competes for the use of labour with the farmer, 
wages rise. Thus, in the west-midland district, 
where the rate for men is from ten to twelve 
shillings, it is highest in the neighbourhood of the 
great Burton brewers; and in Lancashire the 
demand for female labour in the factories raises 
in some places even as high as seven and six- 
pence a week the payment for woman’s labour in 
the field. In Durham, Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland, the demand for work 
at the collieries raises the price of labour gene- 
rally. In Durham it is from thirteen and six- 
pence to fifteen shillings ; it does not fall any- 
where below twelve shillings; it sometimes rises 
in Westmoreland to sixteen and sixpence : while 
a woman’s labour will sometimes fetch eight 
shillings in the fields, and even a child’s labour 
seven and sixpence. If the narrow areas of 
rating for poor relief did not act practically as a 
bar to the free movements of industry, these in- 
— would in a great degree adjust them- 
selves. To those places where the labouring 


population is thin, where the demand is —_— 


and where wages are best, there would be mi- 
gration of labourers from districts overstocked 
and yielding but small pay. In the districts 
thus thinned, the value of work would rise, 
while it would fall in those to which the required 
additional supply of labour had been brought : in 
each case, establishing the desirable approach to 
a just average. 
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WE have just received the following commu- 
nication from an old correspondent, whose exist- 
ence, to say the truth, we had entirely forgotten. 
We lay this curiosity before our readers exactly 
as it came to hand. 

506, Soane-street. 

Sm,—I have had—ever since the opening of 
the International Exhibition—a resident in my 
house who has put me out a great deal, so I am 
just going to relieve myself by a few words | 
written to your journal, which 1 must mention 
that I take in regularly and have done so ever 
since—nearly a year ago—you were so kind as to 
put in some observations of mine about my 
“ Lodgers,” at the sea-side establishment over 
which [ then presided. That establishment I 
have now given up (worse luck), having been 
persuaded to come to London and take a house, 
with a view to letting lodgings during the pre- 
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sent season. I cannot say that the speculation 
has answered particularly well hitherto, but that 
is neither here nor there. My old customer, 
Mr. Broadhead, the literary gentleman, has 
taken up his abode with me at any rate, and it 
is in consequence of that circumstance that I 
am able to concoct this letter at all.* 

Before I go any further, by-the-by, I have a 
circumstance to mention of some importance, 
and which just at this present moment can 
hardly fail to be generally interesting. Since 
last I appeared before the gracious public which 
reads this periodical, I have taken a step towards 
which I was in a manner driven by necessity. I 
have changed my name. Not that I have got 
married again. No, one husband—and such an 
one as my poor departed sergeant-major—is 
enough for me. I have simply changed my name 
—which I hope, sir, you remember, was Beeflat 
—to Jones. I have done this because I found 
that my former name stood against me in m 
business. | Somehow, people didn’t like the 
name of Beeflat in connexion with lodgings; 
so as I have observed that a certain Mr. 
Jones has turned himself into Herbert, and 
a Mr. B—g into Norfolk Howard, I deter- 
mined to take up one of those names that 
was cast loose, as one may say, on the world, 
and adopt the poor cast-off thing myself. Lor, 
it’s all prejudice. If those nasty little insects 
were called Norfolk-Howards, 1 dare say any- 
body would take quite a loathing for that name, 
and be ready to change it into B—g at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Prejudice or not, however, it’s 
too strong to resist. So here I am henceforth, 
Martha Jones, at your service. 

(Signed) Mantua BEer.ar. 


And that little matter disposed of, I must now 
get back to my lodger, about whom, as I said at 
the beginning of this letter, 1 want to say a few 
words. Aud, first of all, he is a Frenchman. 
Now, I don’t know whether all Frenchmen are 
like this particular one, but if they are, then all 
T have got to say is that to talk about Interna- 
tional feeling, and Cordial Intents, and the like of 
that, is to talk mere and sheer nonsense. ‘To 
hear that man as I do—for he’s always coming 
into my private room to air bis English—to hear 
him abuse everything in this country; to hear 
him laugh at us, revile us, call us mercenary, 
stupid, sulky, barbarous, and every other bad 





* Note. My worthy landlady is a most respectable 
person, and | have the greatest pleasure in being of use 
to her in correcting any little errors of spelling and 
grammar, which might interfere with the effect of 
| her very shrewd and interesting remarks. I hope, 
| by the way, that I have performed my task in this 
| Tespect as completely as I ought; but I am, unfor- 
tunately, a very absent man, and I am fearful lest I 
| may have occasionally left in a word or expression 
| Of my landlady’s which ought to have been cor- 
rected, and which I have written down mechanically 
as she dictated. If this should prove to be the case, 
I trust the reader will excuse it, as I have seldom 
time, owing to a great pressure of work, to look 
| through my manuscript after having once written 

it.—Joun BroaDHEAD. 





thing he can give a name to, is really shocking. 
Nothing pleases that man. Send him up a nice 
little bit of mutton with the gravy in it, and he 
wants to know if I think he’s a tiger. Try him | 
with a comfortable cup of tea of an evening: | 
“What sort of reasoners are these English?” | 
he will say. “ They bathe their outsides ” (well, 
there’s some people who don’t do that much) 
“with cold water to make them strong, and then 
they bathe their insides with hot water to make 
them weak!” And so it is with everything. He | 
doesn’t like our omnibuses, because they are | 
small, he says, and stuffy—difficult to get in and 
out of, and overcrowded. He doesn’t like our 
cabs, because, he says, there’s no distinct way of | 
coming to an arrangement about the fare, as you 
can’t know the distance you have travelled with- 
out measuring it; and he actually wants them 
arranged on the Paris plan, where, he tells me, 
you pay the same fare for whatever distance, 
short or long, you may happen to be going. He | 
doesn’t like our buildings, our monuments, our 
streets, our exhibitions—no, not the Great Inter- 
national itself, where, he says, the English have 
taken the best places themselves, and left their 
foreign guests to shift for themselves as well as 
they can. 

Now, all this I can bear. As to the diet, why 
it’s want of proper education and not being | 
made as a child to eat his meat with the gravy in 
it, and take his cup of tea as a Christian ought 
to. As to the omnibuses again, they really | 
are not very comfortable, and to see them raising 
their prices and cramming in additional pas- 
sengers just because there’s a demand for them 
is an aggravating thing, I must own to any- 
body. I must confess, too, that I never travel 
in a cab without expecting a row at the end of 
the journey, and thinking about the fare all the 
time, instead of enjoying the ride. But I don’t | 
see any way out of it, for nobody would go for | 
to tell me that you should pay the same to go 
from Paddington to Bethnal-green as from 
Soane-street to Hyde Park-corner—which I am 
told is the French plan. It’s ridiculous. 

All this, then, I can’ bear, and I can even let | 
him pitch into the Great Exhibition, for it’s | 
been the cause of my coming up to London and 
leaving my nice sea-side establishment, and the 
speculation, as I said before, hasn’t answered 
over and above. All this, I say, I can put up 
with; but what I canzoé bear, and will not | 
put up with, is to hear that grumbling French- 
man speak asparagusly (sic) and in a sneer- 
ing tone of that most beautiful and lovely 
thing the Great Handel Festival at the Crystal 
Palace. 

For—and only think what a chance for poor 
me—lI’ve been to that blessed Festival myself; 
Mr. Broadhead having a couple of tickets sent 
to him from some of his newspapers, over and 
above what he wanted, gave the same to me, 
and many thanks I’m sure. So me and Charley 
—he’s all I’ve got left, and the born image of 
the poor departed sergeant-major, his father— 
little Charley and me put on our best clothes, 
and off we set, travelling by the new railway— 
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the Victoria station being so near to Soane- 
street, quite handy. . 

But what crowding, and pushing, and fighting, 
and scrambling, to get places there was; my 
best clotles were almost torn off my back. Then 
me and Charley got separated, and both pulled 
different ways, and the boy so delicate and easy 
frightened—it’s along of being too much with 
me, no doubt, for the blessed sergeant was as 
bold as a lion—and there was I kept away from 
him tight jammed up in the crowd, for 1 don’t 
know what length of time, not able to get a 
ticket or move one way or another, and it did 
seem to me uncommonly ill-managed to be 
sure, and as if the Railway Company didn’t 
consider what crowds they would have to pro- 
vide for. They might know how things are 
altered now to what they used to be, how every- 
body’s always rushing bes there, and every- 
where, and they might have provided more than 
one pay place, and not kept you waiting there 
ever so long before you got your ticket. Why 
not have given us our tickets first, and then 
found us some place to wait in, while the trains 
that were already full got off? But lor! they 
don’t care, they get the money. The public 
can’t strike, and refuse to travel till their con- 
venience is better consulted—they can’t do that, 
and nothing else is any use. 

But if there was pushing and fighting as we 
went, what was there as we came back? The 
passengers were tearing and clawing at one 
another like wild beasts, some jumping into the 
third-class carriages over the doors which weren’t 

et opened, and some were thrown down on the 
Soens of the carriages and trampled upon; and 
one train me and Charley were fairly pushed 
away from, and saw it go off without us, because 
we were not strong enough to hold our own. 
The fairest way would be surely to let down so 
many at atime as would fill a train, and no more ; 
but lor! they don’t care, as I said before. 

But I’m getting on too fast, talking about re- 
turning home almost before we’ve got well 
there. ‘““There,” says Mr. Broadhead, “where ?” 
Why, the Crystal Palace, to be sure. You see 
Mr. B. is trying to teach me to write gramma- 
tically, and he says that when you allude toa 
place as “ there,” you ought to have mentioned 
the name of the place first in the course of the 
paragraph. Mr. B. says its the more important 
that I should learn to express myself rightly, 
because his head is so full of his own work that 
he often writes down what I say quite mechani- 
cally. Well, I mean to take pains and profit by 
his instructions, for I do like literary pursuits, 
and so I tell you. 

But I must go back to my Frenchman, for if 
I am going to correct my style it won’t do for 
me to wander. That man—his name is Borgne 
—that M. Borgne goes to the Handel Festival 
and hears it, and comes back again, and it really 
doesn’t seem to have touched or moved his 
heart—if he has one—a morsel. I wonder if all 
Frenchmen are so hard-hearted as he seems to 
be, and so (as it appears to me) matter-of-fact. 
A great greenhouse is not a good place fora 











concert, he says—and this, by-the-by, is a nice 
thing for Aim to say, for I’m sure I have heard 
him speak before now of a Conservatory at Paris 
which is the principal place they have for music, 
Well, be that as it may, he calls our lovely 
Crystal Palace a greenhouse, and then he says 
that no people but the English would think of 
giving a concert—a concert, indeed, why it’s 
heavenly—in a greenhouse. “Let it be one 
thing,” he says, “or the other, a concert-room 
or a garden.” And then he complains that in 
trying to make their concert-room they have 
spoilt the place as a conservatory. “ What a 
thing,” he grumbles out, “is that gigantic half- 
umbrella of a sounding-board spread out over 
the singers; it is decorated with alcoves, too, 
just like the side-walks of a tea-garden.* Solos, 
too,” he says, “ in that enormous place! You 
might as well sing them in Hyde Park. But 
you English admire only things that can be tested 
by measurement and figures. ‘ Hark,’ you say, 
‘it is a single voice and the building is so man 

yards long, and so many high, and so many broad, 
and yet I can hear it. I am so many hundred 
feet away and yet I can hear—can I hear? yes, 
yes, I can hear; oh, wonderful! 
performers did you say ? Four thousand—really, 
four thousand—wonderful!’ and then you go 
home and you say how large the building was 
and yet you heard your Sneeves Rims, or what- 
ever is his name—and there were four thousand 





* Without falling into the critical vein ascribed 
by my worthy landlady to M. Borgne, I must take 
this opportunity of confessing that I am myself half- 
disposed to regret the alteration in the transept of 
the Crystal Palace during the late Handel Festival. 
I cannot help thinking that the spectacle which used 
to be furnished by the orchestra was one of the 
greatest features of the celebration. The appeal 
made to the mind through the eye was as grand as 
that made through the ear. I remember well the 
festival of 1859, and, as a spectacle, that of 1862 
was surely very inferior to it. For some time I 
could not conceive why it was that on this recent 
occasion I felt as I looked such a keen sense of dis- 
appointment at-the scene before me. I remembered 
the look of that assembled multitude on the former 
occasion, as the blazing light poured down upon 
it from above. Had I, I asked myself, ex- 
aggerated to myself the beauty of the former 
spectacle? Was it really not so wonderful as I 
used to think it? The thousands of faces—the light 
clothing, the brilliant colour, the suggestion of some 
ancient picture of the last judgment—were all these 
seen and thought of by me under some strange hal- 
lucination? Was the chorus not so large a chorus 
now? Were the members of it differently dressed ? 
All these questions I asked myself before arriving at 
the final conclusion that the change in the scene be- 
fore me was attributable to the new sounding-board 
which had been erected over the orchestra, and which 
cast a heavy and unsightly shadow over all its occu- 
pants. To me, I own, the gain in volume of sound 
was a poor compensation for the loss of that extra- 
ordinary and beautiful sight, and I even went so far 
as to think that there was a certain airy delicacy 
about the tone of the voices floating in that vast 
space, which I missed as much as the coup-d’eil of 
which I had been disappointed. —J. B. 
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rformers making music at one time, wasn’t it 
wonderful to get so many together at one time ? 
| My goodness! what a nation! In the roast- 
| beef and fowl departiuent of this same Crystal 
Palace, I listen and overhear a conversation : 
‘ Waiter, you must consume an immense number 
of fowls here every day? ‘Yes, sir, great 
number, sir. ‘How many, now?’ ‘ bout 
two thousand, sir.’ ‘Two thousand! Two 
thousand fowls and four thousand performers ! 
Wonderful! Something like a holiday this ! ” 

And so this wicked, wicked Frenchman will 
| go on sneering and snarling, and telling fibs, as 
| I firmly believe, into the bargain, till I am obliged 
| at last to cut him short. But oh dear, oh dear, 
| I’m a poor ignorant woman, and [ can’t convince 
him. I wish, though, that somebody who could 
do so would once for all come forward and tell 
these Frenchmen that we are not so barbarous 
| as they imagine, that mountebanks do not kick 
'| poor defenceless women about our streets, that 
we do not bury Mr. James Watt or anybody else 
in the Green Park, and that it is quite possible 
| for a foreigner to come over and spend a week 
|| or even a fortnight in London, walking about 
its streets and visiting its public places, and in- 
habiting its vilest quarters, and go back without 
having quite got to the bottom of the English 
character, or having a perfect knowledge of all 
our habits and ways. 

I should like these Frenchmen to be instructed 
about our life in England whether they like it or 
not, and if I did but know how to speak their 
horrid conceited language, which they think 
everybody ought to know—though there’s such 
much larger tracts of the world where English is 
|| spoken than French—I say, if 1 knew their lan- 
|| guage, I would go over myself and preach to them 
| and cram a little knowledge of us down their 
throats, that I would. I should like them to 
know what English life is as I have seen it when 
I was in service, and before I married my poor 
dear sergeant—the life in a pure innocent 
country-house, well kept and liberally conducted 
and with plenty of gaiety going on, and good 
done as well; where self-interest wasn’t the 
only thing considered from morning till night, 
and where there were other things thought of 
than making money and overreaching each other 
amongst the gentlemen, and falling in love with 
all the wrong people among the ladies. 

Now what a curious thing it is that all this 
that I am venturing to say, should have come 
out of my having gone to the rehearsal of the 
Handel Festival. And yet’ so itis. If I had 
not gone to that very performance and so had 
the opportunity of comparing my own impres- 
sions of it with that Frenchman’s sneers—for 
they were nothing better—I shou'd never have 
| gotso angr with him as to be obliged to relieve 
| myself in this literary fashion. 

But when I remember this performance, then 
I do feel both angry and surprised that any one 
should go away from it with the heart to find 
fault oa sneer. And how me and Charley did 
enjoy it, as we sat there all alone ia that great 
crowd. The boy is quick, and notices more than 





[ do, and many a thing would have escaped me 
if he hadu’t called my attention to it. 

* What a lot of ladies in spectacles, mother,” 
he whispers to me, soon after we had got into 
our places. And sure enough I never did in my 
life see so many ladies, and gentlemen too, if 
you come to that, in spectacles. Look where 
you would, there were the glasses gleaming and 
shining again. It did seem to me that they 
were mostly clergymen, and their wives and 
sisters that wore spectacles, and there they 
would sit with their books of the music and 
words, following each little bit and pointing it 
out to each other, and beating time with their 
hands, and then looking at one another and 
smiling and nodding softly when the music came 
to the quieter parts. And good and innocent 
and happy they looked, and [ don’t think that 
spiteful Frenchman could find many such in dis 
country for all his boasting. Lots and lots of 
Frenchmen I saw all mixed about with such 
people as I have mentioned, and sharper and 
more worldly-wise they looked perhaps, but not 
good, uo, not if I can tell what faces mean, 

While I was thinking of these things and 
of the number of lodging-houses that could 
have been supplied by all the bedroom chairs 
which were got together under that glass 
roof, my little boy began whispering me again 
to look at a lady who was silting two or three 
rows on in front, and who had actually brought 
her work with her and was stitching away 
just as if she had been at home. Well to be 
sure, I thought to myself, you must have a 
collected mind to go on like that all through 
the performance. For she did so—sat and 
stitched and stitched all the time the music was 
going on. But oh dear me! there are such 
queer people in the world. Why, when the 
luncheon-hour came and me and Charley was wan- 
dering about the building eating our sandwiches, 
we came upon one party of friends who were sit- 
ting ina pew in the church-furniture department, 
and pic-nicking away there like anything. Lots 
of such things as that we saw, me and ker 

But the music! 

1t’s not for such as me to speak of that music. 
What do I know about it? When the organs 
come and play against the area-railings in Soane- 
street I don’t like it a bit, and when Miss Tym- 
panum had my second floor I certainly didn't 
care for her playing, which used to crash through 
the house all day long. But this music of Mr. 
Handel’s does seem to me to be very different, 
and I had rather hear it than even the band of 
my poor sergeant-major’s regiment playing in the 
distance as the troops marched away. There 
seemed to be something so innocent about this 
music at the Crystal Palace. It seemed as if it 
came from a heart that was at peace and full of 
happiness and sunshine. I dare say a gentleman 
might write very good music and very line tunes 
aud yet lead a very bad life. But I do xoé be- 
lieve that such music as that which me and 
Charley heard at that rehearsal could come from 
any but a good and innocent man. It seemed all 


so light-hearted and happy. 
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I could follow the different pieces as they 
came one after another, because there was 
just in front of me a brother and sister (as I 
took them to be), who looked as if they lived in 
some cathedral-close, and who held their book 
between them so that I could look over, without 
appearing to intrude, and see the words. And 
very few words there did seem to me to be, the 
same doing duty over and over again in a way 
that I could not a bit understand. When they 
were singing about “ Hercules” especially, they 
went on saying, “The world’s avenger is no 
more,” till my Charley wanted to know how long 
it would be before they get to the next verse. 

But, dear me, it didn’t matter how long they 
were over some of those pieces, so beautiful as 
they were. Why,there was one that was like 
being in a grove full of singing-birds, with a 
beautiful whistling sound idhoving after the 
words as if some thrush or nightingale was 
mimicking the singer. “Hush, ye pretty 
warbling choir,” it was called, and many the 
warbling choir that the gentleman who wrote 
that must have listened to and well and truly 
imitated. Ah! it’s no use my speaking of 
these things. If I was to go through all I 
heard,  y ut down each piece, as it was 
——- of in the newspapers next day, I 
shouldn’t be giving pleasure to any living soul 
by doing so, nor could I say the half or the 
quarter of what ought to be said about that 

recious music. But this I do know, that there 
is refreshment and rest in such sounds, and 
something even more than these. For as I 
listened to that song, “‘ Unto us a child is born,” 
I felt a strange stirring in my heart, and the 
thought did come into my mind, whether my 
poor departed: one heard music such as that 
where he is gone to. And my good man seemed 
at that time to come back and speak to me, and 
to help me with such comfort as I have not 
known since the day when he died serving his 
country in the Russian war. My boy kept still 
and close beside me while those words were sung, 
and neither moved nor looked about as he does 
at other times. It was a strange thing for a poor 
old lodging-house keeper to have such thoughts 
as I had then, and sure I am that they will come 
back to me often yet and cheer me through all 
the toil and all the trials, of one common sort or 
other, that may be in store for me between this 
time and the hour when I devoutly hope that, 
please God, toil and trouble may be no more. 


*,* My good landlady’s notes on the Handel 
rehearsal stop at this place, the worthy woman 


having been called away by some of those 
household cares which naturally make very 
large demands upon her time.and attention. 
She asks me to finish her letter for her, but I 
really find that I have nothing to add to what 
she has already so ingeniously stated. So being 
very hard pressed with my great inquiry as to 
what would at this moment have been the 
— of European affairs if Napoleon the First 

ad escaped to America, instead of trusting 
himself to the tender mercies of the captain of 





the Bellerophon, I will excuse myself from any | 
further remarks, and leave the excellent Mrs, 
Jones’s letter to speak for itself. 

Joun Broapueap. 


LIGHT WINES. 





TuE time, we hope, is fast approaching, when 
summer-heat and dog-days’ dust, and galley-slave 
toil of Exhibition-seeing, will create thirst which 
will require to be slaked with something less 
— than Portuguese and Spanish liquors. 

ue, we might make them into wine-and-water ; 
but, as wet is the greatest enemy of the vine, so all 
aristocratic wines repudiate an alliance with water, 
as a cause of weakness and diminished repute. 
Secondly, from humbler wines refreshing wine- 
and-water can be made, less expensive, containing 
a larger proportion of the healing virtues of the 
grape, and more thirst-quenching and agreeable 
to those whose taste has been duly educated. 

Nor need the vinous draught be wine and 
water, unless for form’s sake, appearances, and 
modesty, just to avoid the direct stares or side- 
long glances of inveterate port and sherry 
drinkers, or persevering quaffers of stout and bitter 
ale. If, at the Exhibition, a herculean amount of 
galleries and foreign ‘courts, including trophies, 
with explanations of machinery and mathematical 
instruments by learned and communicative ex- 
perts have been done—why, then, on returning to 
your lonely lodging, or sitting down to your 
choice dinner at your hotel, you may boldly pour 
out a tumbler of wine—pure from the bottle, 
unadulterated by the pump—to dispel your 
weariness, and may drink the same with bene- 
ficial effect, provided you select a wine suitable 
for the season and the purpose. 

All fermented liquors are employed to restore 
(temporarily or permanently) expended strength, 
to support weakness, to stimulate lassitude. 
There 1s a degree up to which they are bene- 
ficial, and a degree beyond which they are inju- 
rious, and that both temporarily and perma- 
nently. It happens, that some of the liquids 
which give the strongest immediate stimulus 
are the most injurious if abused or indulged in 
habitually ; while others, whose effect is gentle 
and moderate at the time, may be daily taken 
in reasonable quantities, with a favourable in- 
fluence on the health and constitution. Such is 
the difference between wine, the ancient cheerer 
of the heart of man, and the modern discovery 
—alcohol, represented generally by three of her 
daughters, brandy, rum, and gin. The average 
life of a wine-bearing vine, faitly treated and in 
favourable circumstances, is from a hundred to 
a hundred and fifty years. Some few at two 
hundred years are still healthy and productive. 
The life of Man, according to M. Flourens, ought 
to be about the same, the end of the second cen- 
tury being its extreme limit. To attain this, the 
only elixir to be employed is a sober allowance 
of good wine. 

The different effects of different fermented 
and spirituous liquors are dependent on other 


qualities besides their strength. A glass of 
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gin-and-water diluted down to exactly the same 
strength as a glass of ordinary Macon (red 
Burgundy), has not the same effect on the 
' human system as that glass of ordinary Macon 
has. Brandy (French and —s rum, gin, 
scheidam, whisky (Scotch and Irish), have 
each their amateurs, admirers, and advocates, 
who exto! the virtues of their own favourite 
spirit. A pot of beer has not the same effect 
as a pot of cider of the same strength. Cer- 
tainly, the former contains an element, the hop, 
which is wanting in the latter; but while Sir 
John Barleycorn has the reputation of calming 
the nerves, Sir Devonshire Pippin will tingle 
them up and keep them in a state of undue ex- 
citement. The truth is, in respect to either of 
those worthies, if you give them an inch (too 
much) they will take an ell. In cider countries, 
cider-drinking is not an unfrequent cause of de- 
lirium tremens. Cider is very treacherous in re- 
gard to its strength; and so is ale, and so is 
sometimes porter. However strong either may 
be, neither mixes well with pure spring water, 
although combined with effervescent drauglits 
(soda-water, seltzer-water, ginger beer, or lemon- 
ade) they form a more trustworthy mixture, 
grateful to thirsty throats and jaded minds. 

In Normandy, the great home of cider, a 
marked distinction is drawn and maintained ; 
only the pure unmixed juice of the apple is 
dignified with the name of “ cidre,” which is 
therefore, as a matter of course, known by the 
consumer to be potent. He is duly forewarned 
to be prudent in his potations. The finer 
qualities (partly, perhaps, or entirely perry), 
are bottled, gaudily ticketed with “ Sillerie de 
Normandie,” and other fine names, and sold on 
the spot, as dear as a franc a bottle, retail. 
Ordinary cider, in the manufacture of which a 
considerable proportion of water is used—the 
cider which you see contained in casks large 
enough to hold a small dinner-party—is uni- 
omni known as “boisson,” “ drink,” and is 
the drink of the population at all seasons, in all 
places, at all times of the day and night, at the 
morning meal and the evening repast. It is often 
more difficult to get a glass of water than a 
glass of “ boisson.” Tables d’héte overflow 
with the latter; the former you may sometimes 
call for in vain. In great droughts, for want 
of water (only to be had by fetching it two or 
three miles), “‘ boisson” has been given to ser- 
vants to wash up plates and dishes with. 

Of course, boisson in Normandy is swallowed 
in indefinite and unmeasured quantities; nor do 
the Normans look the worse for the regimen. 
They are a tall strong hearty race, utterly un- 
like the meagre Frenchmen of our old farces 
and caricatures. We have, in England, a school 
of drinkers whose practice is directly opposed 
to the Norman. Instead of imbibing, at discre- 
tion or indiscretion, what is offered when they 
are dry, our abstinents, under medical advice 
or personal whim, take as little liquid as pos- 
sible: drinking at dinner nothing but undiluted 
wine, with no water, stillless with beer. They 
are not numerous, as a sect. 








All Europe, south of the latitudes where 
grapes ripen in the open field, produces light 
wines which would supply a healthy and not 
expensive ‘_ here, if once a taste for them 
were spread. When the consumption is suffi- 
ciently rapid, they are excellent drawn fresh 
from the cask. The French call them “ small 
wines ;” the “grand wines” and the “fine 
wines” being such as are carefully bottled 
with the honours of long corks and waxed 
necks. Switzerland has several good wines, 
both smali and strong, which may be tasted 
around the lakes of Neuchatel, Geneva, and 
others. Light wines are consumed both when 
new and sweet, and also just a little older (for 
they are not expected to attain great age), dry, 
“sec,” or “sack,” when they are somewhat 
stronger, which might be the reason for Fal- 
staff’s preference. In Roman wine-shops you are 
mostly asked whether you will have your “ bic- 
chiere de vino,” your beaker of wine, “ asciutto” 
—dry, or “dolee”—sweet. Of Italian light 
wines, both red and white, the variety is con- 
siderable. For convenience, many of these are 
kept in narrow-necked flasks, stopped with a 
no more solid cork than a teaspoonful of olive 
oil. When the wine is wanted, the stopper is 
removed by a jerk of the wrist, which scatters it 
and a few drops of wine on the floor. Several 
Italian wines will shortly merit the attention of 
English importers. Noteworthy are the vino 
d’Asté of Piedmont, white and sparkling ; the 
Montepulciano of Tuscany, red and clarety ; and 
the two sorts of lagrime cristi and other wines 
resembling them, from Naples. When the 
Roman question is settled, the Roman wines 
will be settled too, and that for the better. 
Hungary furnishes capital wines, both little 
and great ; Swiss tourists make their acquaint- 
ance with general satisfaction. Unfortunately, 
their place of growth renders the expense of their 
import to us, a little heavy. The Rhine wines 
are old familiar friends; they need no bush— 
only, like the Hungarians, a diminished duty. 

Both for geographical and commercial reasons, 
the majority of our light wines, therefore, come 
from France. But in France itself there are 
many prejudices, or settled notions (to use a 
more parliamentary term), with regard to wine. 
One of them is, that the frequent use of white 
wines is far from salutary, and is bad for the 
nerves ; respecting which a word may be said. 

The expression “ white wines” sounds com- 
prehensive and general; but there is an impor- 
tant difference in their mode of preparation, 
separating them into two classes, which differ 
from each other much more widely than any one 
unadulterated red wine differs from another. In 
all pure red wines the colouring matter is the skin 
of the grape. When the fruit is thrown into the 
vat, the Brapes are partially crushed, and there 
left together (pulp, stalks, and skins) until fer- 
mentation has reached a certain point. They 
are then finally pressed, still all together; the 
liquor drawn off farther fermented and duly fined, 
becomes red wine. 

The higher the class of wine, the fewer are 
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the varieties of grape employed. The highest 
are extracted from as few as two sorts of grape 
only. The best clarets are made almost exclu- 
sively from the Carmenet or Petite-Vidure, and 
the Carmenére or Grosse-Vidure grapes. A 
vine-owner who wishes to maintain the repute of 
his wines will make two or three gatherings. In 
neral the first batch will prove the best. The 
unches hanging on the vines will be carefully 
selected, cutting only those that have been well 
exposed to the sun, and whose berries are equal 
in size and colour. Bunches ripened at the base 
of the vine will have the preference, while all 
reen or decayed berries will be thrown away. 
or some wines, a certain proportion of the 
em are rejected. These rules are fol- 
owed with such minuteness that in certain com- 
munes the vintage lasts full two months. 

Second-class red wines admit into their com- 
position a larger number of varieties of grape; 
and the more ordinary the wine, the greater is the 
number so admitted. It is singular that several 
kinds of grape, which are excellent to eat, pro- 
duce defective and imperfect wine ; it is apt to 
turn sour, or bas a want of delicacy, or its colour 
is pale, or it has not exactly the right tint ; it may 
be plentiful, but of inferior quality ; it may have 
a particular taste of the soil in which it is grown, 
disagreeable or not, as the case may be. From 
these varieties, judiciously mingled, good and 
wholesome, though not first-rate nor first-priced 
wines, are prepared. 

It will be evident that, in consequence of this 
simultaneous fermentation of the stalk, the skin, 
and the pulp of the grape together, all genuine 
red wines contain divers medicinal elements 
supplied by the vine-plant, which must have 
their effect on the human system, according to 
the place of growth, and the varieties of grape 
used in making the wine, and also according to 
the constitution of the individual drinker.* 

The same cannot be said of all white wines : 
some of them are less tonic, less medicinal than 
others, Sanitarially, white wines may be classed 
as those made from red grapes (or a mixture of 
all and any grapes), and those made from white 
grapes only. hite wine from red grapes may 
seem a paradox, but it is a fact annually accom- 
plished. -The skin of the grape, when not over- 
ripe, does not readily part with its colour, 
without maceration in its own juice or in water. 
Consequently, grapes carried, as soon as they 
are gathered, to the mechanical wine-press (not 
to the slow mingling, mashing, and treading 
out by human feet), give out a colourless juice 
very nearly as limpid as water. This juice 
clearly contains only the elements to be found in 
the pulp of the grape, to the exclusion of those 





* The maximum of alcohol contained in the first- 
rate wines of Medoc is from 8.50 to 9.25 per cent. 
They contain, besides free acids and vegetable and 
mineral salts, tartaric, malic, acetic, and cenanthic 
acids. The salts are, bitartrate of potash, tartrate 
of lime, tartrate of aluminium, and tartrate of iron. 
They carry from seventeen to eighteen hundredths of 
tannin, and from thirty-four to thirty-five hundredths 





which are peculiar to the pips, the skin, and the 
stalk of the grapes. It is not, indeed, truly and 
completely wine. There would be no tannin or 
astringent principle in it. Anything, too, is 
good enough to put into these white wines; 
sour and decayed berries, as well as ripe and 
sound berries, serve to bring in grist to the mill, 
The value of the best white wines never attains 
anything like the figure of the red wines of the 
choicest vineyards. Amongst the white wines 
so manufactured from coloured and miscellane- 
ous grapes, is the world-wide favourite, Cham- 
pagne. 

There are other white wines, made entirely 
from white grapes, and treated in the same way 
as red wines are, only, perhaps, with somewhat 
less care. Many of these might fairly be called 
* yellow wines” by way of distinction; they 


the white wines of the previous category, nor 


by any ineonvenience. On the contrary, the 
wines of the Rhine and the Moselle are found 


and restorative on recovering from a fit of sick- 
ness. Some of the French yellow vins de 
liqueur or sweet wines, such as Muscat, Fron- 
tignae, and Lunel, are delicious and gently- 
stimulating elixirs. One glass at a time is a 
dose ; it is like drinking plum-pudding or richly 
perfumed cake. They should be tasted after 
any other beverage or aliment; for whatever 
comes after them is comparatively insipid in its 


flavours by being left to hang until they are far 
on the way to the condition of raisins, before 
being applied to wine-making. 

The well-known white wines from the envi- 
rons of Bordeaux are made from white grapes, 
and possess the corresponding merits. No ~ 
than seven varieties of white grape are grown to 
furnish the best qualities of Sauternes, while 
four others help to supply an abundant quantit 
of ordinaries. The vins de Grave, so calle 
because the choicest are grown on “ graviers” 
or gravelly soils, exhibit still more frequently 
the yellow tint which is an indication of their 
wholesomeness. They bear a close resemblance 
to the Rhenish family. Their head-quarters is 
the Chateau Carbonnieux, remarkable also for 
its collection of vines, which, at the date of a 
recent report, comprised more than a thousand 
varieties of grape, contributed by Madeira, 
Hungary, Portugal, Spain, Greece, and Corsica, 
not to mention France. The dominant variety 
employed for the Graves, as well as for the Sau- 
ternes, is the Sauvignon, which gives bunches 
well furnished with oblong amber-coloured ber- 
ries, and is, moreover, one of the best table 
grapes. Wine made of the Sauvignon only is 
highly aromatic, but has a tendency to get into 
the head. And yet some people say that it is 
a waste of time to try to get tipsy with French 
wines. 

On this delicate question the opinion of the 
Turks would be valuable. It is rumoured that 





of colouring matter. 


Champagne is innocently tippled by Mahometan 














does their temperate use appear to be followed | 


by many persons to be particularly agreeable | 


contain more aroma and medicinal virtue than | 


savour. They attain these highly concentrated | 
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bons vivants, who take it for a sort of improved 
soda-water. The estate and vineyards of Car- 
bonnieux formerly belonged to the Benedictine 
Abbey of Sainte Croix, at Bordeaux. The 
jolly monks, after enjoying the fruits of the 
earth themselves, drove a thriving trade with 
Turkey in bottles filled with limpid liquid, and 
ticketed MINERAL WATERS OF CARBONNIEUX. 
It was a terrible infraction of the Mussulman 
law; which law, however, the Benedictines 
were in no way bound to obey. The monks 
and the imams may be left to discuss which is 
really the greater offence: the selling of wine 
under the semblance of water, or the selling of 
water disguised as wine. As a punishment to 
the backsliding followers of the prophet, a few 
bottles of vermuth (wine made with wormwood 
combined with the grapes, and taken as bitters) 
might have been rightly substituted for an 
equal quantity of “ mineral water.” 

Another settled belief in France is that the 
Bordeaux are the wholesomest of all their red 
wines. Of course, in wine-growing neighbour- 
hoods, nearly everybody drinks the wine grown 
there as the habitual beverage. But in depart- 
ments and districts where people have to buy their 
wine from a distance, the growths of Bordeaux 
and its environs, though dearer than most others, 
are preferred, on account of their supposed 
superior qualities. In the north, too, whither 
they arrive direct by sea, they are believed to 
stand the voyage better than other wines. There 
isa curious but deep-rooted idea that sea air, 
the mere vicinity of the sea, injures Burgundian 
wines, even when they are safe in bottle. How 
sea air should influence a liquid defended from 
it by a coating of glass and an inch depth of 
cork, is not attempted to be explained; but so 
it is that wine-merchants in the north keep (pro- 
fessedly and confessedly) very short stocks 
indeed of wine from the central interior. 

The consequence of the prejudice is that, in 
the markets, and in table-talk, the existence ofa 
great number of growths of wine is quite ignored. 
People speak of Burgundies and Bordeaux, and 
that is all, forgetting that the term Bordeaux 
wines ought in strictness to mean only those of 
Medoc. True, there are the Beaujolais wines ; 
but they would rank as Burgundies: those of 
the Cétes du Rhéne, such as Hermitage, Céte- 
Rétie, and St. Peray (sparkling), hang on close 
to the skirts of the former. But then there is 
an immense quantity of Vins du Midi, wines of 
the south, such as Roussillon, which are imbibed 
by the natives only, which are the object of an 
enormous commerce at Cette and elsewhere, and 
which disappear from vulgar ken. They go in 
very large quantities to ‘Bordeaux, | never 
come out of it, to anybody’s cognisance. . As to 
what becomes of them, we had better imitate the 
— discretion of the minister without port- 
olio respecting Spanish wines imported into 
France. Our guesses would only lead to the 
reflection what a fine thing fancy is for numerous 
discriminating and fastidious persons who can 
drink none but the purest clarets, the unques- 
tioned produce of Medoc. Alas! for those who 











have not faith. In France alone, at least one 
hundred times as much Chateau Lafitte claret is 
drunk as the whole estate yields annually. 
Where do the false ninety-nine bottles come 
from? And who are the lucky individuals who 
manage to secure the genuine hundredth ? 

A fresh attempt might now be advantageousl 
made to introduce several of these vins du midi 
to English favour. They are full-bodied, fruity, 
cheap, and strong; wholesome, also, if used with 
caution. But they are not light wines. Let no 
one make the inconvenient mistake of drinking 
ad libitum at his first experiment. He will dis- 
cover more double stars than the Observatories 
acknowledge, and will feel the earth’s revolution 
on her axis to be wonderfully accelerated. 

The Touraine, again, and many a square 
league thereto adjacent, draws from the earth 
hogsheads upon hogsheads of excellent wines, 
which no one has ever seen or tasted out of 
the Touraine; which appear on nobody’s table, 
which figure in no French innkeeper’s bill of 
fare. Nevertheless, the writer knows by ex- 
wer that they are very drinkable; nays ex- 
uilarating. There are ruby-coloured, clarety 
growths, more or less light ; there are the white 
wines of Blois and Beaugency ; and at Vouvray, 
near Tours, is concocted an effervescent draught 
which, with your eyes shut or open, might pass 
for champagne. What becomes of the Touraine 
wines? Total ignorance; Egyptian darkness. 
Inquire for them of your wine-merchant. He 
keeps nothing of the kind, and never has kept 
anything of the kind. What do you mean by 
asking him such a question? All his clarets, 
without exception, come to him direct from 
Bordeaux. Plenty of Touraine wine, however, 
reaches Paris, perhaps even Bordeaux, where it 
is lost, like the Rhéne, in holes in the ground. 

Instead of buying questionable Chateaux 
Margaux and St. Juliens, the lover of light 
wines might venture to patronise some of those 
of the Touraine, boldly calling them by their 
real names, and giving them out, at table, for 
what they are. The Touraine barrique or hogs- 
head gauges two hundred and fifty litres. Now, 
although wines are dear just now, I am offered 
(on the spot) a good table wine, of 1859, for 
one hundred and ninety francs the hogshead, 
and an extra sample of 1857 for two hundred 
and fifty franes, or ten pounds, 7.e. at tenpence a 
litre (a trifle more than a pint and three- 
panes for the best. Their carriage is easy ; 
there is a railway direct from Tours to Paris, 
Touraine wines might be reckoned on being 
supplied genuine, because there is no temptation 
to substitute changelings for them. The growers 
truly say, “ Our red wines are similar in cha- 
racter to those of Bordeaux, and are often 
given as such; we may even state that they are 
better (at equal prices) as ordinary table wines.” 
But names have such great weight in this 
world! If there is no disputing about tastes, 
there is also no discussion about names. A 
bottle of wine ticketed Chateau Margaux must 
be better, say inexperienced epicures, than 
another humbly labelled Vernou or Vouvray, or 
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perhaps not labelled at all. The length of one’s 
purse, and one’s French connexions, are the 
turning-points which must decide the question 
practically. Those who are rich enough, do 
well to buy the grand wines of Bordeaux and 
Burgundy, if they can get them for their money ; 
those who are not, are wise in searching for a 
palatable succedaneum from other quarters ; par- 
ticularly as, for one bottle of grand wine, they 
can have four, or six, or more bottles of good 
ordinaire—a serious consideration. The working 
and middle class population of Paris have no 
other vinous beverage (setting aside beer, which 
is increasing in fashion) than the ordinary wines 
of Central France, condescending even to make 
merry with “little blues” and “littlewhites;” and 
they thrive not badly under the circumstances. 
it the taste for light wines here be not yet 
come, it will come by-and-by. The appetite will 
gradually grow with its indulgence. With regard 
to the wines of France, one thing is clear; 
either they improve considerably with a certain 
degree of age in bottle; or the consumer’s taste 
insensibly adapts itself to their little peculiarities. 
You get in a cask of “ bon ordinaire,” already 
drawn off (soutiré) and fined (collé), and only 
requiring three weeks’ or a month’s repose in 
your cellar or warehouse to put in bottle. At 
times of the year when it does not freeze, an 
aboveground warehouse is the most convenient 
to perform the operation in; there is at least a 
certain amount of daylight, and your man is 
not exposed for hours to the temperature and 
atmosphere of an underground cellar. You 
hottle your wine, selecting a bright sunshiny 
day, with the wind not far from the north or the 
east. At the Channel ports of France, you can 
get good ordinary Bordeaux for from nine to 
twelve pounds the cask, which will yield three 
haute and a few odd bottles. I find what 
contents me, for eight. Very good ordinary 
Burgundy may be had for less, but put it down 
at eight, and it is not dear. A cask of 
Burgundy yields only from two hundred and 
seventy to two hundred and eighty bottles; 
but the contents of wine-casks, now differing 
greatly, according to locality, are shortly to be 
equalised throughout France. If you deal with 
Bordeaux or Burgundy direct, a “ chemise” or 
second outer cask, to prevent tricks being played 
with your wine on the road, costs five francs, and 
is not money thrown away. Adding to these 
— the freight to-London, the wharfage, the 
nglish duty, and the cost of bottling and of 
corks [the best are the cheapest; many a 
bottle of good wine is spoilt by a bad cork], the 
reader ne calculate at what a cheap rate he 
can furnish his table with good light wine, by 
following the plan of buying it in the wood. Eng- 
lish wine-merchants should ersuade their cus- 
tomers to buy their ordinary French wine in the 
cask, and bottle it themselves ; they might sell it 
so at a reasonable price, and yet get a fair profit. 
Your wine is bottled and stacked: a goodly 
store. For the first three or four months it is 














“sick,” and out of order. if you can leave it 
untouched a twelvemonth, so much the better ; 
but in six or eight months you may begin to 
make use of it. “It is pretty well,” you think, 
“Very fair.” If Burgundy, the bottle already 
begins to show a crust, delightful to most Eng- 
lish eyes ;_ if pure Bordeaux, it should not be- 
tray the slighest crust or deposit after being ten 
years in bottle. Your wine costs so little 
that you make free with it, giving country 
cousins tastes of what they never tasted before, 
and trying its healing qualities on your poor 
sick neighbours. When it is half finished, you 
begin to say: “TI like this wine; we must be 
more sparing with it.” When it is drawing 
near to its close, you shut up the last two dozen 
in some secure lnding-place, only to be produced 
on state occasions. ‘This is the history of many 
and many a cask of “bon ordinaire.” We do 
not fully value our friends until we are on the 
point of losing them. 

At the moderate outlay which now is possible, 
a collection of wines of different vintages may 
be formed, by laying in every year a littie more 
than is consumed; and then the collector has 
the pleasure of talking about “‘ My cellar,” if he 
only knows where to purchase. In Medoc 
there are a number of peasants who work at | 
their vines with their own hands, and who take 
great pains and pride in treading closely on the | 
heels of aristocratic wines. Of these persons 
excellent wine is to be had, at not extravagant 
prices. And besides professional vignerons 
(people who cultivate the vine either for a live- 
lihood or to make a fortune), there are in France 
many amateur wine-growers who possess small 
vineyards, which occupy the leisure left by | 
other more serious employments. A lawyer, a 
medical man, a draper, inherits or acquires a 
patch of stony ground slopingtothe south, which 
is, or is soon, promoted to the dignity of “Ma 
Vigne.” The happy proprietor forgets the 
flowers of forensic oratory, while sniffing the per- 
fume of his vines in blossom ; prunes redundant 
shoots when tired of amputating limbs; decides 
the most suitable length of his vine stakes, after 
handling linen and the metre measure. All sell 
the wine they do not consume at home, with 
even greater delight than they sell the extra 
produce of their gun or their garden. They 
prefer a set of private customers to letting their || 
wares go to wine-merchants, for one good reason 
—they get abetter price. But the amusement of 
the whole affair, from the beginning to the end, 
is a great inducement to its pursuit. The 
watching and the “feeding” of the wine in 
casks, affords continual interest. The tasting is 
an effort of critical acumen. “ My ’fifty-sevens 
are perfect! My ’fifty-eights, as comet wines, 
will be worth something ten years hence. Do you 
think we shall have another comet soon? What 
bouquet in my ’fifty-nines! Colour like a ruby; 
no earthy aftertaste. How were your sixties? | 
Sourish, eh? Mine were not bad, and plenty of 
them. All gone to Paris, to make old Medoc.” 
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